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RUSSIA in close-up... 


This autobiography arrives at a timely mo- 
ment. It answers some insistent questions, 
provides a background of understanding 
which helps to clarify the current unrest in 


Soviet Russia. 


Eugene Lyons went to Moscow an ardent 
supporter of the Soviets. Although Assign- 
ment in Utopia covers his whole life, the 
major portion is devoted to the six years he 
spent in Russia reporting the Stalin regi ‘ne 
for the American press. He returned to this 
country after six years, one of its most out- 


spok hn critics, 


Aside from its interest as a moving auto- 
biographical document, it contains an im- 
mense amount of information about the 
Five Year Plans in action, the forcible col- 
lectivization of farming. the demonstration 
trials, the enormous spy system, the mass 
executions. The recent sensational trials and 
executions become immediately under- 
standable against the background provided 


by Assignment in Utopia. 
by EUGENE LYONS 


Assignment 


in Utopia 


“Lyons has written a beautiful book. He 
went to Russia a convinced, enthusiastic 
Communist. What he saw there filled him 
with disillusion, but not with bitterness. To 
be able to write clearly, honestly, with tol- 
erant intelligence, as he has written this 
book, makes it unique in the long line of 


books that have come out of Soviet Russia.” 


William Allen White 
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The Shape of Things 


THE BLACK AFFAIR IS NO LONGER’ BEING 
discussed in the light of reason. Partisan anger reinforced 
by racial and religious feeling fills almost every comment 
on the Justice's speech. Those who were demanding an 
open statement of his relations with the Klan now either 
dismiss his words as disingenuous and deceptive or con- 
demn them as a confession of guilt. Except in a few 
Democratic newspapers the chorus of attack is unbroken. 
A dangerous and vindictive determination to keep the 
issue alive and, if possible, to hound Justice Black from 
the court is manifest in even such sober journals as the 
New York Times, while the New York Sum has gone so 
far as to publish on its front page a faked photograph 
of the Supreme Court with a hooded Klansman in Black's 
seat. The violence of the attack is so obviously out of 
proportion to its occasion that an explanation must be 
sought in the darker recesses of American political life. 
Hatred of Roosevelt and the New Deal reached a climax 
in the fight against the court plan; but victory in that 
engagement brought no appeasement. The President's ap- 
pointment of Black carried an undeniable implication of 
political reprisal, and the former Klan connections of the 
new Justice provided a made-to-order weapon of retalia- 
tion. It has been wielded without s« ruple or mercy and 
without regard to possible social consequences. The Jus- 
tice contributed to the success of the attack by his mis- 
taken policy of silence, which was easily interpreted as 
evasion. 
« 


WHEN AT LAST HE SPOKE, JUSTICE BLACK 
said what he had to say compactly, simply, and in suffi- 
cient detail. He admitted his early Klan membership and 
flatly denied present or recent connection with the Klan. 
He cited his record in the Senate as proof of his freedom 
from and repudiation of bigotry, intolerance, and race 
prejudice. He has been criticized for failing to explain 
his motives in joining the Klan and then in leaving it. 
This, we believe, would have led him down intricate 
byways of autobiography and history that would have 
tended to confuse rather than clarify the issue. An elaborate 
apologia pro sua vita would only have added to the 
materials of controversy. His speech was dramatic in 
its sobriety and careful abstinence from drama; it was 
deliberate anti-climax. But it came too late and so has 


largely failed to serve its intended purpose. No present 
t p t the error of having failed to sp ik those 
; words when they still held the power to disarn 
f 1 te ¢ (P ire. A revelation h t 
tit the pol pl power of a simp! adm 
n of tl f Former membership in the k 
K] Klan t pr 1 lighter load for the Justice t 
rr f it the wrong time. 


BU THE FINAL WORD HAS NOT BEEN 
xoken. We doubt that the orgy of vituperation in th 
pr rately r ts the feeling of the mass of ord 
nary people. We take as indications the reactions of labor 
leaders and of various Democratic Congressmen and 
Senators who have risked mild statements of | 


appt Ova 


since Justice Black’s talk; ones we note the support 
of Senators Wheeler and O'Mahoney. 
respondents on the President's train refle ted no adverse 


Reports from cor- 


reactions in the sections of the country through which Mr. 
The fact is that the verdict 
» heard. And it is not unlikely 
that their verdict may be summed up in some such words 
“Black may have made some bad mistakes but 
has lived them 


Roosevelt has been traveling. 


of the p ople is still to be 


as thes 
he He is no Klansman, and he 
doesn't deserve the things the newspapers are saying 
about him. He 


down. 


is against the crowd that want to run the 


ountry for big bu iness. He is in favor of laws to raise 
wages and shorten hours. He stands for a decent living 
for working men and women. So we think he is a good 
man to have on the Supreme Court. And we don’t like 
the idea of g bludgeoning a man who can’t hit 
back.”’ 
«x 
PHE LOSS OF LIUHANG NORTH OF SHANGHAI 
l of Tehchow Shantung province indicates that 
Chin resistan is breaking in the face of superior 
Japan irms. The situation in North China is particu- 
larly critical. City after city has been given up after only 
1 nol | I ving the strongly fortified region 
iround Shihchiachi r as the last line of defense north 
#t the Yell River R ports from northern Shansi have 
been conflicting, but it appears that the advantage gained 
major tory of the Eighth Route Army—composed 
f Communist trooy was lost when the Shansi pro- 
il troops gave way to the Japanese. At least part of 
( nist forces are said have abandoned mass 
lefen ind adopted the mobile guerrilla tactics which 
they formerly ! to good effect against Chiang Kai- 
k rack troops. In the Shanghai area the Japanese 
have yet to break through the “Maginot” line which 
has | 1 carctully prepared as a secondary line of de- 
fense. But neutral observers are doubtful of the ability 
ot t Chi t Tt l out I ng | efor Japan's overwhelm 
ng superiority irtillery and — ;. Meanwhile, 
hopes that China may obtain the supplics necessary for 


prolonged resistance have been raised by developments 
on the international front. Without giving any indica 
tion of his purp the Sovict ambassador at Nanking 
leparted suddenly for Moscow by the new air route 





through Sinkiang. The British Air Minister has 
to permit an unspecified number of the latest B 
s to be sold to China. And neg 
for additional planes are reported to have been « 


fighting machin 


into with American manufacturers. Behind thes 
the League’s recognition —implied in its den 
f the bombing of Chinese cities by the Japanes« 


iat China is not denied such ass: 
as it is entitled to under international law. 
*« 


STEEL HAD NOTHING TO 
National Committee—but Sid: 


BETHLEHEM 
with the Citizens’ 
Evans, plant-management representative in Johr 


turned over to Francis C. Martin, then chairman 

N. C. and cashier of 
of Johnstown, some $30,000. Mayor Daniel Shield 
nothing to do either with the company or the com: 
—but the $30,000 which Mr. Evans gave to Mr. M 
somehow found its way into the hands of Mayor Sh 
The Mayor's city government was completely neutral 
concerned only with maintaining law and order d 
the Cambria strike. To this end the city purchased 


special police badges, 234 police helmets, and four | 


of cartridges. The city records, however, show no ex; 
ditures for wages for the special policemen that wall 
under the helmets, flashed the badges, and broke up u: 
picket lines. Perhaps it is only our addiction to jig 


puzzles that makes us feel sure that we know wher 
Evans’s $30,000 fits into carved 
which the experts of the National Labor Relations B 
are piecing together in their Johnstown hearings. A 1 
but interesting item is the tale told by Michael J. S 
of 
“trouble” 


this ingeniously 


burgess the borough where the Cambria 
centered. He testified that on two o« 
officials of Bethlehem Steel offered to clear up a 
financial trouble for him if he would “go along 
swear in the Bethlehem police as special officers 
Sewak refused to go along. The revelations at Johnst 


make such enlightening reading that we can quite ur 


stand why they are not being played up more vivid! 


the press. 

K 
CONSIDERING THE 
is rendering the American labor movement by such 
achievements as the exposure of the Citizens’ Nat 
Committee, the continuing attack on it of the A. F 
I. O. is both desp 
and dangerous. Some sense of responsibility must 
flickered up during the drafting of the report ot 
A. F. of L. for the section di 
the board was surprisingly mild in contrast with r 
violent statements of Green and others. At the sam¢ 


on the ground that it is pro-C 


executive council, 


Robert S. Allen reports from the West Coast that 


A. F. of L. 
ers in crippling the NLRB if by so doing they cai 
a blow to the C. I. O. And certainly the spirit \ 
dominates the A. F. of L. 


liver 


would stop at nothing in the war on the Lewis gr 


Mr. Green's violent opening speech, in which he 





the United States National B 


leaders there are ready to join with em} 


The NATION 
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meeting at Denver is one wh 
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jeration would build “the greatest fighting machine 


s ever created within the ranks of labor’’ to wipe 





C. I. O., shows that we may expect no peace at 
ture. The fact that the membership of the A. F. 
; increased by some 800,000, whatever the reasons 
all the more 
O. will 


gotiate. There will be active and bitter war- 


for this growth, means that it will resist 
rnly the 


t to ne 


terms on which alone the C. I 


til the C. I. O., which now approximately equals 
F. of L. in membership, rolls up another two or 
lion. Meanwhile we hope that the NLRB will 
me a casualty in that war. 


*« 
MANY GERMAN JEWS MAY BE RELEASED SOON 


Nazi concentration camps, not because the anti- 
Semitic fever is abating in government circles of thc 
k Reich but in order to make room for new victims. 
The Jews who are released—and they will not include 

“considered politically dangerous—will be free to 

the country, and encouraged to do so, provided they 

nough money left to be admitted to another country 

fter the Nazis have extracted their pound of flesh in the 
form of a large emigration tax. Most of the thousand 
Jews who are estimated to be still confined have spent 
fr ne to four years in Hitler's prisons; but when they 
it those who are not able to escape to other 

s will merely find themselves in the larger and, it 

the more brutal prison of the Third Reich itself. 

ndling of the Jewish question now has been given 
ove the local leaders of the Nazi Party. This would 
indicate a return to the early days of Nazi policy; 


to) 


inds ominously like throwing a bone to a pack of 
snarling dogs. There is evidence that the German people 
take little interest in the persecution of Jews—for instance, 
“Ar ’ occupy the yellow benches in Berlin plazas 

rwise disregard anti-Semitic signs. But we may 
I that petty officials authorized to persecute a mi- 
roup will indulge to the full the sadistic impulse to 
Nazism has given such inhuman scope. 


K 
THE PASTORAL LETTER ISSUED LAST MONTH 
by the Catholic hierarchy of Spain is proving the boom- 
¢ring that its authors so richly deserve. Its purpose was 
t t Catholic discontent with General Franco as a 
champion of Christian civilization—the savage tactics of 
that Christian knight, his employment of Moors, and his 
c sociation with the neo-pagan, Catholic-baiting fol- 
lowers of Hitler having spread much doubt among the 
faithful. In their efforts to restore the solidarity of Cath- 
Bic opinion and obtain unequivocal recognition from the 
Vat the Spanish prelates overreached themselves. 
at 5 elsewhere in the world have maintained a stony 
Pod possibly embarrassed silence. And now a broad and 
pignincant sector of Protestant opinion in the United 


tes has published an open letter demanding an end to 
pat silence. The letter, signed by 150 Protestant clergy- 
nen, educators, and distinguished laymen, finds “‘alarm- 
8° the hierarchy’s “attempt to justify a military rebel- 
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lion against a legally elected government” and its 


“open 
hostility toward popular government.”’ And it asks a num- 

Spanish hierarchy 
speaking for itself or for the Catholic church as a whole?” 


“Does it have, 


ber of pertinent questions: ‘Is the 


as it claims to have, the sympathetic ap- 


proval of the Vatican?’ “Does this past ral letter . 
reflect the political views of the Catholic church in 
America?” It demands answers to these questions as tt 


has every right to do. However annoyed American Cath- 
olics may be at the Spanish prelates for jockeying them 
into their present position, the fact remains that they 
now have to speak out, to split Catholic opinion publicly 
and unequivocally or openly to accept fascism as the pro- 
tector of the faith. 


* 


WITH THE FRANC NEAR ITS ALL-TIME LOW 
mark, the Radical Socialists in the Chautemps Cabinet 
have forced the Socialists to accept a series of comprfo- 
mises which are almost tantamount to abandonment of 
the Popular Front program. Under pressure from the f- 
nancial interests the Cabinet has agreed to limit the 
application of the forty-hour week and to prevent sitdown 
strikes such as proved so effective in the summer of 1936. 
The surrender of the Socialists on the question of the 
forty-hour weck is particularly surprising in view of the 
general success of the emergency measures adopted last 
summer. M. Bonnet, the Minister of Finance, recently 
reported that the 1938 budget will not only be balanced 
but show a surplus of 1,600,000,000 francs. Recent 
funding operations have been successful, and it has been 
announced that the Caisse d’Amortissement will redeem 
four billion francs of the national debt in the coming year. 
Thus Blum has not even the excuse of MacDonald in 
abandoning his reform program under pressure from the 
right. France is not faced by a national crisis, nor is 
there any threat of a new deterioration in economic con- 
ditions. It is true that Opposition to the Radical Socialists’ 
proposals might have imperiled the Popular Front. But 
if the Popular Front has reached the point where its 
only function is to obtain the left’s support for a reaction- 
ary program, it is high time for it to be supplanted by a 
new and more vigorous grouping of the left parties. 


a 
WHEN THE NEW PICTURE MAGAZINES FIRST 
appeared, we kept our fingers crossed and waited to dis- 
cover any social philosophy in them other than an avid 
desire for circulation. Significantly it is Look, reaching the 
lower-middle-income groups, which is first showing some 
social insight. For all its sensationalism Look is doing 
a first-rate job in laying bare some of the ills of Amer- 
ican society. In the issues of October 12 and 26 it gives 
two impressive spreads on civil liberties. Lynchings, vigi- 
lantism, the victims of Black Legion and Klan, the Harlan 
terror, and Scottsboro, Mooney, and Sacco-Vanzetti in- 
cidents—these are some of the scenes presented. Only 
rarely are the punches pulled, and the accompanying 
script is simple and clear. Look has a circulation of a 
million and three-quarters, and that means an enormous 
potential influence. We congratulate Publisher Cowles 
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and Managing Editor Pope for their achievement. And 
the best of it is that the advance copy we have just 
seen of their forthcoming spread on slum housing indi- 
cates that this new pictorial liberalism is not just a flash 


in the pan. 


THE PRESIDENT’S SPEECH IN CHICAGO ON THE 
international crisis was released too late for extended com- 
ment in this issue. But its portent 1s so grave and yet so 
full of hopeful possibilities that we cannot go to press 
without a word of approval. That Mr. Roosevelt could, 
returning from the West, so boldly challenge the isola 
tionist the country and so clearly warn of 
the dangers to our own nation that lurk in an irrespon- 


sentiment of 


sible, hands-off foreign policy shows courage as well as 
vision. His at 
the ne 


indeed to 


tack on the outlaw powers was direct enough 
ed of naming names. The speech seems 
both in Western 


! 
to ol 


viate 


to imply, action 


Europe ind in the East. 


pr ymise, 


Hope in Europe 


O A world that has become accustomed to suc- 
cessive retreats on the part of the democratic na- 
tions, the recent developments in Europe come as 


an unexpected relief. The Nyon piracy patrol, though 


highly important, could be explained on grounds of 
immediate self-defense. But the action of the League in 
calling upon Italy to withdraw its armed forces under 
the threat of abandoning “‘non-intervention” represents 
a complete shift in policy. For the first time since the 


outbreak of the Spanish conflict the democracies of Europe 
a front against fascist aggression. 

In contrast to the 
rather than Great Britain that is determining policy. It 


is France's threat to reopen its border to the passage of 


h ive form d 


non-intervention days it France 


supplies for the Spanish government, together with the 
rumor that French troops might be sent to balance the 
Italian troops, which forced Britain to formulate the de- 
mand the Mussolini’s 
While it may seem peculiar that a Cabinet headed by a 
Radical Socialist should take a firmer stand in support of 
Spain than the Blum Cabinet took, there can be no doubt 
and England has 
The red 
in the early days of the 


for withdrawal of “volunteers.” 


sentiment in both France 
Loyalists in recent months. 


that public 
shifted toward the 
bogy which was so influential 
conflict has lost much of its potency since the formation 
of th The pirate sub- 
marine campaign and Italy's boastings of the exploits of 


moderate Negrin government. 
its troops have destroyed all illusions about the extent of 
Italian 
gent victory gained under these conditions would prac- 
tically close the Mediterranean to France and Britain in 
war time. Moreover, Japan's preoccupation in China has 


intervention. It has become clear that an insur- 


given the anti-fascist powers new confidence that a strong 
stand will not lead to war. 
While any concerted action on the part of the Euro- 


The NAT 
pean democracies is ground for optimism, many | 
of danger still lurk in the situation. The British 
ment has a disconcerting habit of offsetting every : 
defense of democracy with a concession to fascisn 
case Britain is almost certain to offer—besides 
tion of the Ethiopian conquest—the extension of | 
ent rights to the Spanish insurgents in returi 
promise to withdraw Italian “volunteers.” There 
danger that Britain may go so far as to promise n 
aid for the rebels if the Italian troops are wit! 
On the other hand, if Mussolini refuses to withdr 
as he is almost certain to do, we can by n 


T 


troops, 
be sure that Britain will support immediate action t 
the frontier. And the possibility of a strong stand 
part of France is somewhat reduced by the serio 
its present internal economic crisis. With the Cha 
government under heavy pressure from the 1 
domestic policy, it will be difficult for it to assert 
dependence on the question of Spain. It is not imy 
however, that the right parties themselves may 
the end of non-intervention if Mussolini is too o! 
Perhaps the most encouraging element in th 
matic is the evidence that 
nor Italy is so closely welded to the Berlin-Roi 
that it could not be detached. Despite the excellent 
that Hitler staged for Mussolini on the occasior 
recent visit, it is questionable that the Reich wo 
port Italy in a refusal to withdraw its troops fri 
On its part the Reich has shown some anxiety 
three-power conference arranged by England and 
presage the restoration of the Stresa front. T! 
truth is that Germany and Italy together are not 
enough to fight a war against the combined for 
Soviet Union and the democratic powers. Cons 
either would readily drop the axis if it could « 
agreement with Great Britain. This fact is he! 
that it allows considerable latitude for maneuverin 
is also dangerous in that it may easily lead to un 
concessions. The non-fascist powers have gained 


situation 


cellent strategic position, but diplomacy is no game fo 


weaklings. The game must be played through to t! 
with courage and resolution. 


The Boycott Grows 


OT since the days of the British peace b 
there been such an impressive demonstrat 
the desire of the common people for col 


} 


action against war as the spontaneous rise of a b 


movement against Japanese goods. Two months ag 


Japanese forces staged the Lukouchiao incident, the mor 


of peace forces everywhere was at its lowest cbl 


League had failed successively in Manchuria, Et! 


and Spain. Disillusioned by the apparent weak: 


government policy in all the democracies, public op! 
had settled into an apathy. Then, suddenly, the Japanes 
overreached themselves. The inexplicable attack « 


British ambassador (for which no clear apology 


neither Germany 


llorty 
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issued), the merciless bombing of civilians in open cities, 
and the attacks on fishing fleets brought home the bloody 
reality of Japanese aggression. Thoroughly aroused, a 
qumber of groups began casting about for a means of 
putting a stop to these brutal outrages. For the first time 
the word “boycott” began to appear in the daily press. 
Almost without warning the movement catapulted itself 


into the headlines. Saas. began to realize that they h ad 


an end to the campaign of frightfulness which the fascist 
s have been waging throughout the world. 
Strangely enough, it was in Great Britain rather than 
e United States that the boycott idea first caught on. 
The groups which sponsored the famous peace poll and 
were responsible for the remarkable protest against the 
Hoare-Laval plan for the partition of Ethiopia—the 
League of Nations Association, the churches, the trade 
unions, and progressive elements in both the Liberal and 
the Labor Party—began to demand action against Japanese 
aggression. Nor has the protest been confined to idealists 
and left-wingers. The head of the largest chain of milk 
Great Britain canceled an order for 100,000,000 


| Japanese straws. A group of prominent British indus- 
trialists met and decided to appeal to the insurance com- 
panies to find means of restoring British trade with China, 
which was practically suspended as the result of Lloyd’s 


al to insure ordinary cargoes in the war zone. Even 
gnificant was the approval by the British Air Min 
ister of the sale of a number of first-class Gloster fighting 
planes to the Chinese government. And finally a power 
f vement has arisen, supported by the Labor Party, 
for a government embargo on all trade with Japan. 
Meanwhile in the United States—the birthplace of the 
boycott—we see encouraging indications that the move- 


organizations. Boycott resolutions are to be introduced in 
the A. F. of L. and C. I. O. conveations, with an excellent 
chance that they will be adopted by both bodies. A na- 
tion-wide consumers’ -boycott movement was launched by 
the American League against War and Fascism at Madi- 
son Square Garden in New York City on October 1. 
An ence attending a national business conference in 
We , Massachusetts, voted almost unanimously for 


+ 


a boycott ” Picketing of the five-and-ten-cent stores, which 


S ‘siderable quantities of Japanese-made goods, 
started a week ago. And an American of world promi- 
net whose name cannot be disclosed, has indicated 
his ingness to lead a nation-wide movement. On the 
Pacific Coast there is 2 possibility that members of the 
Maritime Federation will refuse to handle war shipments 
to Japan. 

The consumers’ boycott, backed by appropriate labor- 
union action, is the safest and most effective of all de- 
» ccs for curbing aggression. The government cannot pos- 
2 sibly be accused of unneutral action; not even a dictator- 
is! p can compel persons to buy Japanese goods. Nor is 
»4Ny serious injury to American manufacturers and work- 
»¢ts involved. The same machines and the same workers 


w turn out silk dresses and hosiery can be used 
production of goods made of rayon and lisle. Many 
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American industries would actually profit by the diver- 
sion of trade from Japanese to American products. Store- 
keepers would not be affected one way or the other, for 
they can readily cancel their Japanese orders if the pub- 
lic refuses to buy Japanese goods. The only persons who 
would face a real loss are those who supply war mate- 
rials to Japan. And even here the loss would be much less 
than is ordinarily thought. The cotton farmer, producer 
of America’s chief export to Japan, is protected against 
loss by the cotton loans which have already been author 
ized on the 1937 crop. Because of the domestic shortage 
of scrap-iron, American steel interests would actually be 
benefited by the checking of exports to Japan. 

A boycott of necessity involves some loss on both sides 
But the sacrifice demanded of the boycotter in this case 
is insignificant in the light of what such a move would 
accomplish. The Japanese invasion of China can be 
brought to a halt within three months if the people of 
Great Britain and the United States—Japan’s principal 
customers—stop buying Japanese goods. And if Japan 
iS stopped, the danger of a new world war will be im 
measurably reduced. ‘Don’t Buy Silk’’ is a slogan which 
may revive ina disillusioned world the possibility of col 
lective action for peace. 


Robert Allen’s Article 


HE following letter was received by The Nation 
after it had appeared in the morning papers of 
September 29: 


1027 ] 


In your issue of September 25, 1 , you carried a 
story, Who “Exposed’’ Black? by Robert S. Allen, in 
which is charged a conspiracy between Paul Block, the 
North American Newspaper Alliance, and some others 
whom you do not definitely identify. 

This letter does not in the least concern itself with 
Mr. Justice Black. It is intended to call your attention 
only to the absolute falsity of the main statements in the 
libel, such as “Frank Prince dug up the material on which 
the Black-Klan articles were based’’; and the charge is 
made that Paul Block and the Post-Gazette are in som«e 
way involved in a gumshoe job on John L. Lewis. 

This whole matter is a figment of the imagination, 
wholly unwarranted and unjustified so far as the Pitts 
burgh Post-Gazette, Mr. Block, or Mr. Sprigie are con 
cerned. The latter is on the staff of the Pittsburgh Post 
Gazette, was assigned to the task, and exclusively did the 
work in gathering the material which went into the ar- 
ticles published by the Pittsburgh Post-Gazette relating 
to the Klan and Justice Black. 

Frank Prince is wholly unknown to Mr. Paul Block, 
who, up to the time when his attention was called to your 
article, had never heard of him. This may be true with 
respect to Mr. Sprigle, although I have not had the op- 
portunity of asking him. Frank Prince has never, di- 
rectly or indirectly, been in the employ or hire in any 
capacity whatsoever of either the Pittsburgh Post-Gazette 
or Mr. Paul Block, and was in no wise associated with 
or connected with Mr. Sprigle in the Black-Klan articles. 

This vicious effort to make it appear that they or either 
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of them had anything to do with any investigation of 
John L. Lewis is a libel which you could have avoided 
printing by a single inquiry. The malice with which these 
false charges were written and published is apparent on 
the face thereof. That you should have made no effort to 
verify any of the accusations contained in this article and 
hinted in the editorial which preceded it is incon- 
ceivable but nevertheless the fact. 

Demand is herewith made that you publish at once a 
complete and absolute withdrawal of each and every of 
these accusations. I would be pleased to hear from you 
as to your intention in the matter. 

MAX D. STEUER 

Mr. Allen, who wrote the article Mr. Steuer complains 
of, is an experienced Washington correspondent whose 
writings are published in newspapers throughout the 
country. That the statements made in the article were 
neither written nor published in malice should go with- 
out saying. If in fact they did an injustice to Mr. Block 
or the Post-Gazette in any particular, we can only ex- 
press our regret. 

But Mr. Allen did mot say that Mr. Block hired Mr. 
Prince to dig up the Klan connections of Justice Black. Mr. 
Allen tooks pains to say, “Who employed him { Prince] 
for this important work is still a matter of unconfirmed 
clues and reports,”” and that it was “‘certain not definitely 
identified anti-Administration business interests’ which 
hired Mr. Prince. But even if Mr. Allen had made the 
statement Mr. Steuer 
should give offense. Surely it is not improper for a news 
paper or its publisher to use material gathered by an ex- 
perienced investigator for a story that it is planning to 
publish. Nor is there any objection to a newspaper or its 
publisher investigating John L. Lewis or any other pub- 
lic figure. But it was not Mr. Block or his paper, accord- 
ing to Mr. Allen, that was planning such an investiga- 
tion. The article neither stated nor implied this, and how 
Mr. Steuer read such implications into it we do not 
know. If any other reader so interpreted it we wish to 
make it clear that this was not intended. 

The main point of the article, which seems to have been 
obscured in this discussion, was that Mr. Block and others 
were engaged in an attempt to “destroy the crusading New 
Dealer's { Justice Black's} usefulness on the bench and 
force President Roosevelt to abandon his fight to liberalize 
the court.” 


implies, we fail to see why it 


Government of Lawyers 


HERE ts a now hoary classroom joke about our 
country being 


“a government of lawyers and not 

of men.” Our government and our lawyers seem 
both to have taken it to heart; the Administration is on 
a furious rampage to prove that the lawyers are Sinister 
Forces, and the embattled lawyers are determined to 
show that the Administration is a Malignant Monster. 
A few wecks ago Mr. Roosevelt had his innings in his 
Constitution Day 


literary performanc 


address, which was a consummate 


whatever clse it may have been 
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And now the American Bar Association has been m 
in Kansas City, and the cries of rage are audible o: 
seaboards. 

The advantage lies, of course, with the President 
the confusion of tongues at a convention can never | 
the clear voice of one man. Perhaps to achieve t! 
sired unity, the Bar Association gathering has | 
hold of a certain moot issue concerning the Klan a: 
judiciary, and seems to have turned itself by on« 
into a Black Watch. We doubt whether the aff 
planned to become so obsessive. The schedule seen 
have called for the usual speeches and resolutions ag 
the New Deal, against bureaucracy, against dictat 
and against et cetera. New elements were speeches ag 
court-packing and the creation of a sort of 


relations committee to “interpret” the legal profession t 


the public. There was even the usual unexpected th 
bolt, this time in the form of a scorching spe 
President Robert M. Hutchins of Chicago Uniy 
which stripped the delegates of their self-resp. 
professional hocus-pocus. But the convention r 
at the name of Black, and by hurling various res: 
at the new justice it struck the President at a vul 
point in his armor. 

We shall not conceal the fact that we regard 
American Bar Association with distaste. It is tl 
reactionary wing of a reactionary profession. It 
shown consistent stupidity and, what is worse, h 
invariably boring. It typifies to the full the bli 
of a ruling class that is marching straight to ch 
cause it dare not save itself with moderation. 

Nevertheless, we shall not conceal the fact that » 
not believe Mr. Roosevelt has hurled his bolts 


legal profession wisely or well. He has given the lawyers 


far too great an importance in our social system 
true that De Tocqueville once called the lawyers the 


aristocracy America had developed. And it is true als 


that lawyers have done much to mold our histor 


least outwardly, through their influence upon our political 


I 


and constitutional system. But we must remember tht 
with the growth of business enterprise lawyers have be 


come increasingly commercialized and have incr 


been drawn within the orbit of the giant corporations 
It is a truism on Wall Street that once lawyers used | 


have clients, but now corporations have lawyers 
the truth in this truism is that the legal prof« 
now the obedient servant of big business, and 
all its master or even its guide. 

The lawyers like to say that Roosevelt is now ag 
them because he was once a failure as a lawycr. How 
ever this may be, our own quarrel with the Pres 
that by his increasing attacks he elevates the law, 
yond their stature. Actually, the lawyers affect 
through their litigation, the pace of legislative 
ministrative control of business. In this role th 
more or less obstructive, more or less helpful But t 
are not the crucial group. The real targets should | 
business interests themselves. And the energy t! 
pended in attacking the. lawyers is necessarily 
from the real forces that control our society. 
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AS on the revenue cutter off Norfolk, along witl 


t seventy-five reporters and photographers who 


nverged on the pleasant Virginia seaport to 
1 finally trapped. I marv led at how littl 
. quarry showed when he met the new pap 
| cabin fore he went ot ck to conft 
p s and notebooks, he told me with amusen 
1 been h led in London by American 1 


hat very morning I watched his unpert 


n the efforts of a photographer 
to poke his camera between th 
m of the door; he wished, I suppose, to pr 
posterity a pictorial rec rd of the legs of th 
\lthough in his statement Justice Black hit at th 
s of the press, he somehow made the reporters 
1 that his quarrel was not with them but with 
And two days later he made his radio audi 
me thirty million understand why he was talk 
tly to them. The idea of using the radio was on 
id come to him on his way across the Atlantic. 
und democratic instinct. And because he fol- 
this instinct, he turned what might have been, 


a lynching bee into something like a triumphal 


Il not easily forget an extended conversation with 
lack on the evening following his arrival. Jour 
irn to be skeptical of the drama of events, and 
are moments when man and occasion combin 

ve an ineradicable mark. This was one. Justicc 

B biography, as I have pieced it together from this 

r sources, is one of the most moving and con- 

ry records in our history. Since the sources were 
thetic, the record I am setting down may contain 

e of bias or rationalization. I offer it not as a final 

account but as a personal history, in which I 

ught to view the action as the actor might have 
I it. 

Hugo Black was born in 1886 on a farm in Clay 
County, Alabama, the youngest of a large family of a 
lesolately poor farmer. He was of Scotch-Irish and Eng- 

scent, and his Irish ancestors had been driven out 

f their country for their religious beliefs. When Hugo 
five, his father moved to the county seat at Ashland, 

ht a small store, and became a tolerably successful 
int. The county was poor; it had neither bank nor 

tal, but it did boast a primitive sort of academy 

| Ashland College, which provided the boy’s school- 

m six to sixteen. He studied medicine for a year, 

had always had a hankering for law, and so he 
licine to complete a two-year law course at the 

rsity of Alabama. In 1907, at the age of twenty-one, 






Hugo Black—a Personal History 


BY MAX LERNER 


he settled down to a career as a Birmingham lawyer. 

There followed intense work at law, 1 r crowded 
into the night hours, rapid pol Bit gham 
was the school that taught him. He 1 connec- 
tions with the trade unions; in 1 » he represented the 
miners’ union in its first Alabama strike: later he was 
attorney for the carpenters’ union in . ier important 
suit. He loved the techniqu s of the law, 1 tered its 
procedure, began to build a state-wide fame. This led 
naturally to politics, and Black was clected police judge 
in 1910, at twenty-four, and pr ting attorney in 
1914. He had been absorbed with politics ever since he 


could remember: he recalls staying up all night as a boy 
f ten to listen to the election returns for probate judge. 
1926 
dropping all 
his work, covering every county in the stat 


He was a hard and tireless campaigner: for the 
election he campaigned for thirteen months 
some of 
them twenty times. His opponents learned to fear him, 
because his appeal was that of one who knew his audi- 
ences and loved to match wits with them. In fact, as I 
talked with him I had a notion that when he came to 
make his radio statement he would feel isolated before 
the microphones. He would, I think, have preferred to 
carry his answer to actual audiences all over the country, 
face to face with the people to whom he responded and 
who responded to him. 

That a man like Black should have come to join the 
Klan is one of those facts monstrously hard to grasp until 
you approach it not as a moral problem but simply as a 
piece of political behavior. Black’s career was that of a 
progressive in politics, and in the South in the decade 
after the World War such a career inevitably crossed 
that of the Klan. For the Klan had not inconsiderable 
roots, although twisted ones, in the mass-mind. Its super- 
patriotism fitted the anti-radical mood after the war; its 
law-enforcement plank went strong in the period of Pro- 
hibition racketeering; in regions of economic distress its 
nativism seemed an insurance against the competition of 
immigrant labor; amid the decay of religious faith its 
mystical religionism had an appeal; its attitude toward 
the Negroes was integral to the Southern psychosis of 
“white supremacy.” In such a soil the Klan grew with 
an intoxicating speed that seemed its own sanction. Many 
of the younger Southern leaders felt heipless before it. 
They must either ride the whirlwind of the Klan or sur- 
render, and they had no thought of surrend 

It is easy to call their point of view contemptible. It 
was a tragic mistake, and it is clear that Justice Black 
thinks so now. But it is easy to be wise after the fact. In 
Alabama at that time not only the farmer and 
were Klansmen; 90 per cent of organized labor in Bir- 
mingham was enrolled. The 


ering 


merchant 


common people had been 
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captured by the Klan, for it buttressed them against prob- 
lems they could not understand with principles that 
seemed eternal. The Klan assumed, moreover, a radical 
attitude on many specific issues which appealed to the 
Like the movement in Germany, 
it combined a spurious radicalism with terrorism. Those 


progressives. fascist 
who leaned toward the first were often able to shut their 
eyes to the second. But as the Klan madness took its swift 
and terrible course, and as it became the prey of racket- 
eers and hoodlums, its fascist character grew ever clearer. 
Before that process had gone far, Hugo Black had left 
the Klan, but he could not escape the shadow of it. 

He was from the very beginning a “joiner.’’ Even be- 
fore he was of age, he had put in his application for the 
Knights of Pythias and the Masons. He had a youthful 
fervor for these secret societies. Somewhere around 1920 
he was approached to join the Klan. He pleaded lack of 
time; he was then Grand Chancellor of the Knights of 
Pythias and an officer of his Masonic lodge. He was skep- 
tical of the Klan’s exclusion of Jews (the Masons ad- 
mitted them), anxious to know the character of its mem- 
bers, suspicious that they might take the law into their 
own hands. The matter was dropped, but soon a close 
friend approached Black again, and this time overcame 
his objections. But it was not until two years later that 
Black actually attended a meeting and paid dues. He went 
to very few meetings, and when he spoke it was to warn 
against lawlessness and religious intolerance. Finally, on 
the eve of the Senate race, he resigned altogether. 

He resigned, but he did not openly repudiate the Klan. 
To have done so would have taken greater political hardi- 
ness than Black possessed. And he accepted in his elec- 
tion the support of the Klan people, because he needed 
the votes of the workers and farmers who made up its 
members. In 1926, after the election, he was invited by 
Esdale, the head of the state lodge, to address a meeting 
at Birmingham at which Governor-elect Bibb Graves was 
also to speak. He went to it, as he went to similar meet- 
ings of other societies. He was in a jubilant mood after 
his victory, and he thanked the audience for its support 
as he had thanked many other audiences. His speech, if 
the Sprigle version of it is correct, pulsed with a vague 
religionism and an overaccented brotherly love, but little 
more. After that, he never attended another Klan meet- 
ing, and his relations with the Klan grew steadily worse. 
In 1928 his support of Al Smith went directly counter 
to the Klan’s policy. In 1930, when Heflin (who had 
been read out of the party for bolting Smith) ran for 
the Senate, Black stumped the state aga‘nst him, further 
embittering the Klan, which was openly backing Heflin. 
And it was Black's opposition that defeated Heflin and 
elected Bankhead, as Heflin himself admitted. 


Black's Senate record needs no adornment in these 
pages. It was such as to wipe out, in his own mind as in 
the minds of those who valued his liberalism and human- 


ity, all concern with, if not all memory of, the brief Klan 
years. When the nomination to the Supreme Court came 
to him, he accepted it as a recognition of his work as 
Scnator. If he did not mention to the President his for- 
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mer Klan membership, it was because by the sid 
Senate career it seemed irrelevant. We may regard 
judgment as an error, but it was understandable. 

There are some who feel more strongly at 
failure to tell the Senate about the Klan connectio: 
the issue was raised. But the same sense of relatiy 
portance would have operated in Black’s mind 
respect to the Senate. There would be, in additi 
unwillingness to involve the Administration in 
over an episode which seemed to have lost all m 
the fact that no Senator questioned him on the 
and finally a feeling of pride that the least his o 
leagues in the Senate could do would be to jud 
on the basis of their association with him. 

When the Sprigle series broke, Black was in | 
He knew that groups similar to those behind t! 
ticles had, in both his senatorial campaigns, sent 
and investigators to Alabama who had scoured th 
to find something they could use against him. | 


the Sprigle material itself was not new, except for t 


stenographic records: the letter of resignation 
“grand passport” had both been made public in Ala! 


during the last Senate fight. Knowing this, Justice Black 


was inclined to give the American people more credit 


keeping their heads than we turned out to deserve. When 


he found that the articles were raising a storm, he had 


face a bitter choice between making a statement 
remaining quiet. We all wondered why he did 1 
swer the charges immediately. But now, after his 


speech, it is clear that to put the charges in their t 


perspective would have been impossible from across 
ocean; the only item to survive transatlantic passa 
the mercies of the newspaper moguls would havc 


the admission that he was once a member of the Kla 


And Hugo Black has had as good a training in p 
tactics as the next man. He knows that when 
unscrupulously attacked, instead of answering at 
advantage, it is better to wait until it is your shoy 
then strike dramatically and hard. 

That he spoke at all was more out of a concern for 
political fortunes of the New Deal and the P: 
than for his own interest. So far as the Klan 
involved, his place on the court is unassailable; | 
neither be impeached nor compelled legally to : 
and it would not take long for his court decis 
quiet the storm the “exposures” have raised. 


There are several ironies about the whole episod 
obvious one is that so militant a New Dealer sh 
accused of being a reactionary. Another is that th 


_ charged with hostility to Negroes, would hav: 


defeat in another senatorial contest because he had | 
too strenuously for raising the wages of Negro mill | 
and lumber workers. But the greatest irony is that t! 
fervent Senate admirer of John Stuart Mill and th« 
tradition should be charged with being a bigot 


enemy of civil liberties. Mill's “Autobiography” and hi 


essay “On Liberty,” Plato’s “Dialogues” and G: 
“Plato’’—these are the books on which his mind dw 


But there are two authors whom he has read even | 
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juously: Jefferson, whose set of writings in his library 

mpletely marked up; and John W. Draper, whose 
highly libertarian “Intellectual Development of Europe” 
he has read four or five times. The curious may even now 
turn to the Conegre sstonal Record for 1929 and read 
Black’s fervid speech against the Treasury bill for cen- 
x books from abroad, in which he quoted Draper's 
account of the burning of the Alexandria library; and 
then compare it with Heflin’s speech on the subject. 

[ do not mean to say that Justice Black is all of one 
texture. In fact, the remarkable thing about him is that 
he is so full of contradictions. He is not a simple man 
to understand. His critics have called him slippery, but 


ti 
that was not the best word I found to fit him. I found 
a man who was confident of his strength. I found a quick 
and elusive intelligence that defied whatever rules I had 
lt up for putting people in their proper niche in my 
own mind. Here was a man who had toiled day and 
night over his law books and had still kept an open 
mind for ideas; a man of limited education and sectional 
outlook who had managed to become a statesman as 
well as a tactician; a progressive who was also a South- 
erner, and who believed that the problems of progressive 
democracy in the South had to be approached differently 
from the same problem in the North; a lawyer and 
olitician who knew more about economics than almost 
anyone in the Senate, and who had dug beneath the 
political forms of today to their economic realities. 

Such a man could do much to vitalize the court and 
to broaden himself further in the process. He is on the 
court now and he means to stay. He knows that he 
belongs there, and he feels that the majority of the people 


Li 






want him there. The impression has been 


he is not of good legal caliber, and that his talents are 
only those of the police judge and the prosecutor. That 
is not true. It is true that he never had a Harvard Law 
School training and never was an 
York law factory. But he has come u 


p against the smart 
lawyers and the corporation lawyers, both in his practice 


and in the Senate; and the encounters have not left him 
with a feeling of inferiority. He probably does not know 
much about admiralty or patent law, but neither, I should 
venture, does anyone else on the present court; both 
those subjects should long ago have been segregated in 
a special court of experts. Justice Black is no backwoods 
lawyer. For years before he came to the Senate he had 
the largest and most brilliant law practice in Alabama, 
which had begun to net him an income of some $40,000 
a year. And as for the “‘certioraris’’—those voluminous 
writs over which the justices exhaust themselves during 
the summer—time and a quick eye and a nimble intelli- 
gence have proved sufficient equipment for other justices. 

Technical questions aside, we must recognize that the 
Supreme Court justice of today must have more than 
law courses and fat corporation fees to his credit. He is 
right in the center of the formation of economic and 
social policy. He must combine technical ability with 
economic realism and philosophic grasp. Justice Black 
does not have either the philosophy or the style of Justice 
Cardozo. But more than anyone else on the court he 
resembles his close friend, Justice Brandeis, if not in 
moral fervor, at least in the combination of legal acumen 
and economic knowledge. He may yet write court his- 
tory, as he has already written Senate history. 


France’s Would-Be Fuehrer 


BY LUDWIG LORE 


HEN he wishes to get an interview with a 

European statesman or politician, the Amer- 

ican journalist is usually accorded every pos- 

sible courtesy. The Old World knows by this time that 
American dollars do not grow on berry bushes, but 
America is still in the spotlight on the world stage and 
journalists shine with a reflected glory. There are 
exceptions, however. Trying to get an interview with a 
fascist leader is a man-sized jcb for anyone, and no less 
so for an American. Not that these would-be dictators 
idverse to publicity, but simply that the Mosleys, t! 

De la Rocques, the Doriots, the Degrelles, and the Mus- 
are so occupied with the thousand and one things 
oring for their attention that they literally haven't 
ment to spare. They are organizers, editors, propa- 
gandists, and contact men, all in one; they spend their 
at demonstrations, in committees, behind editorial 

in conference with party intimates and financial 
backers, and their nights in railroad trains. Neverthe- 


1c 








less, after considerable wire-pulling, I succeeded in get 
ting an interview with the latest meteor in the sky of 
French authoritarianism, Jacques Doriot. 

My appointment called me to the offices of the great 
evening paper Liberté, of which Doriot had just become 
the publisher. The reception room was crowded; many 
came but few were able to get to the Icader himself. I 
was among the fortunate ones. After several pre liminary 
encounters with various functionarics, I was finally led 
by Doriot’s secretary through a large and quietly elegant 
outer office into the presence of the chieftain of the 
Parti Populaire Frangais. 

An impressive figure rose to grect me. The man, I 
estimated, must be at least six feet two or three and weigh 
every bit of 250 pounds. Not more than thirty-eight years 
old, friendly, intelligent, direct, a pleasing personality, 
he had the fresh face and clear eye of a man who lives 
simply but well. We shook hands and sat down to talk 
things over. Now and then, when my questions touched 
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on what were to him unpleasant topics, his voice became 
loud and he pounded with his mighty fists on the desk 
top. At other times his demeanor was courteous and busi- 
ness-like. He was willing to let the facts as he saw them 
speak for themselves. 

I have known Doriot by reputation and through his 
writings for more than fifteen years. He comes to the fas- 
cist movement from the extreme left, having made his 
political debut in the Communist youth organization. He 
had barely earned his spurs in that movement when he 
was made a member of the party’s Central Committee. 
There was plenty of room at the top in those early days 
of the Communist movement, and Jacques Doriot was 
obviously destined for leadership. He became the most 
important person in the Communist Party of France. His 
Organization in the Paris suburb of St. Denis was the 
pride of the movement. Fully a fourth of the French mem- 
bership was in Doriot’s local constituency. His voice car- 
ried weight in the deliberations of the Communist Inter- 
national. 

In 1933 Jacques Dortot created a major sensation by 
coming out openly against what he called the senseless 
course of the Communist International. He argued for an 
alliance with the Socialists to oppose fascism, but nothing 
was farther from Moscow’s intentions at that time. The 
U. S. S. R. still hoped to come to an understanding with 
the Reichswehr and its general staff. The idea that Hitler 
would last was defeatism and could not be tolerated. 
When Doriot insisted, he felt the weight of the Comin- 
tern’s displeasure. He was removed from his post in the 
party, and Maurice Thorez, a youthful mine worker, was 
put in his place. 

When the combined forces of fascism and monarchism 
staged their memorable coup d'état on February 6, 1934, 
Doriot made another attempt to effect unity between the 
labor parties. The general strike with which the workers 
of France called a halt to the fascist offensive had demon- 
strated the crying need of a united anti-fascist front ex- 
tending far into the ranks of the petty bourgeoisie. 
Doriot renewed his efforts, and the party went into action 
in earnest. He was held up to the membership as an in- 
corrigible opportunist and a traitor to communism. Never- 
theless, the Comintern invited him to come to Moscow, 
but he played safe and refused. His expulsion followed 
as a matter of course 

Doriot was hardly out of the party when the Comin- 
tern decided to change its tactics. Why? Barthou had 
brought about a complete reversal of French foreign pol- 
icy, and Litvinov had come home in triumph with a 
pocketful of treaties with the nations of Western Europe. 
Russian foreign policy underwent a sharp reorientation, 
and the Comintern went along. The Communist Party of 
France was instructed to begin negotiations with the 
Socialist Party forthwith, and in a few short months the 
united front was an accomplished fact, the cornerstone 
for the Front Populaire which now governs France 

Doriot was not the man to take such treatment lightly. 
An attempt to make his peace with the Socialist Party 
failed. That party felt too strongly about the united front 
to take any chances, knowing, indeed, that this ex-Com- 
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munist would be a doubtful acquisition on any terms 
For a while the French radical press was full of a ory 
recriminations. Doriot’s fury against the Comintern ang 
the French party knew no bounds. He shouted its inner. 
most secrets from the housetops and demanded a par 
mentary investigation of financial relations between the 
U. S. S. R. and the C. P. F. He dragged his own past 
through the mire in an insane desire for vengeance. He 
sought and found support in a group of the Croix de Fey 
that had broken with Colonel de la Rocque because t! 
latter lacked “‘social understanding.” That was the be; 
ning. He went farther and farther to the right, support 
Laval’s pro-Nazi foreign policy and helping him captur 
a senate seat from the city of Paris. He was received 
féted by the monarchist clique of the notorious Chi 
former police chief of Paris. Meanwhile he denou 
the anti-German, pro-Russian policy of the Pt 
Front and accused it of driving Europe into war. In Oc- 
tober, 1936, he granted an interview to a Hitler 

in Dortmund in which he formulated the three { 
mental issues of his new party as follows: (1) destruct 
of the Communist Party of France; (2) repudiati 

the Franco-Russian alliance; (3) conclusion of an al 
between Germany and France. 

Doriot’s ambitions grew in direct ratio with th 
tance between himself and his erstwhile comrades. If 
fascist dictatorship was to be the next step in European 
political development, then Jacques Doriot would | 
dictator. Fascism in France needed an outstanding per- 


sonality to unite the contending fascist and semi fas 
groups into a powerful organization. Who was better 
equipped than he to save France from the red menace? 
Familiar with every trick of political demagogy, speaking 
the language of the masses, active, ruthless, ambit 
Doriot was the man French fascism was looking for 
Having made his choice, Doriot set to work with all 
the energy that had made him such an important figure 
in the Communist movement. The methods he had learned 
there he turned to good account for his new cause. His 
little weekly, Emancipation, became an impressive per 
ical almost overnight. A mews pictorial showing the 
would-be dictator in every conceivable attitude was 
thrown on the market in enormous quantities. His new 
party, the French People’s Party, conducted a whirlwind 
publicity campaign. These things cost money, and Doriot 
was not well-to-do. But he was Mayor of St. Denis, and he 
covered his deficits by ordering payment of fictitious bills 
for coal and other supplies out of the treasury. He also 
found wealthy backers. It is said that the insurance in- 
terests which sustained heavy losses during the strike wave 
of 1936 have been liberal supporters of the Doriot cam- 
paign, looking to him to rid France of strikes forever. 
Persons whose words are not to be taken lightly declare 
that he is receiving large sums from Goebbels’s propa 
ganda bureau. It would be difficult to prove it, but if 
circumstantial evidence is worth anything, his accus« 
have a good case. His attit&de toward Hitler’s Germa 
and its allies, his praise of General Franco, and 
espousal of a French-German-Italian alliance against t! 
Soviet Union certainly lay him open to suspicion. 
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I decided to get down to business at once, since neither 
f us had time for polite cony ersation. 

WW hat,’”’ J asked him, “dec ided you to break so com- 
tely with your Communist past?” 

You probably know something of my history,” he 
plied. “I entered the Communist Party of France 
‘enty years ago, as a fervent fighter for world peace. 

] was a boy with all the illusions of youth. The Soviet 

n had just come into being, and it seemed to me the 

great force for world peace. I have found I was 
ng. Today Moscow is pursuing a policy that is driving 

into war and civil conflict. I was an enthusiasti 
ever in the idea of a classless state. The Russian ex 
riment has taught me that a classless society is a utopian 

m. It destroyed the capitalist bourgeoisie, but what 
; taken its place? A bureaucracy that hangs like a mill- 

> around the neck of the working class. In France 25 

ent of the population receives 50 per cent of the 

nal income. In Russia a bureaucracy comprising 15 

ent of the total population receives half of what the 

n produces. And that is only the beginning.” 

[hat is a daring assertion,” I objected. “On what 

rity do you quote such figures? You have no basis 

ich a statement.” 
“You may be sure that I know the facts,”’ he replied. 
Have you any idea how much of the Soviet national in- 
goes for salaries of party functionaries, civil service, 
fs of cooperatives, and Red Army officers? Do you 
to what extent the small group of high party func- 
ries dominates the Soviet state?” 
If that is true,” I said, “how is it that you were con- 
) stay in the Communist Party for twenty years? 


Surely such conditions do not develop overnight. You 
one of the responsible heads of the Communist 
International. You must have known what was going on.” 
He hesitated, then replied lamely: ‘We are often blind 
to what is closest to us. It came over me like a sudden 


illumination. I see things in a new light. They have a 
new meaning.” 
“You are no longer a Socialist, then, or a Communist?” 
“That depends. If being a Communist means support- 
ing the Communist Party—no! If you ask me whether 
[ have changed my opinion regarding capitalism and the 
justice of the capitalist system—no! I am as deeply 
neerned with the welfare of the proletariat as ever. I 
me from the masses, and I shall always be with the 
isses. Nothing can change that. I have ceased to be- 
ve, however, that the condition of the working class 
iny country can be improved by an international con- 
racy against the interests of that country. I no longer 
ve that the interests of the middle class, the peasant, 
i the worker are mutually contradictory, nor do I be- 
that the deeper interests of these classes run counter 
the best interests of the nation.” 
Does that mean that you are opposed to international 
r organization?” 
Not only labor. The bitter experience of twenty years 
taught me this—that international association for any 
purpose by groups representing special class interests 





must always react to the detriment of the nation at large 


The Communist International is a classic example. The 
end and aim of its entire existence has been to safeguard 
the interests of the Soviet Union, without regard to the 
interests of the workers in other countries.”’ 

“In other words, M. Doriot, you are today a believer 


in fascism and the authoritarian state?” 


“I do not recall having said anything of the sort,”’ he 
protested. “I have no quarrel with the present system of 
government in France, provided it can free itself from 


the clutches of the Soviet Union and the Comintern. Our 


country’s difficulties are financial rather than political 
Instead of solving this problem, the united front of Com 
munists, Socialists, and Radical Socialists has added to the 
burdens of French industry and hampered recovery. We 
are falling farther and farther behind in the international 
market. We can no longer compete with other countries, 
and the French worker suffers in consequence.” 

“That is just what the Communists want,” he con 
tinued. “They are deliberately promoting a course that 
will sooner or later drive the nations of the world into 
bankruptcy. I was a pioneer in the struggle for a united 
front, but the Communist parties are excrting a deadly 
influence on Socialist and liberal groups wherever unity 
is attempted. I know that the C. P. is the weakest link 
in the People’s Front. I know also that it has no repre- 
sentatives in the government. But it controls the trade 
unions; it has the most active elements and the best or- 
ganization; and that makes it dangerous.” 

I refused to be sidetracked and returned to the ques: 
tion of his fascist beliefs after each evasive answer until 
he pounded his desk in wrathful indignation. “Are you 
trying to trap me into making an admission?” he roared. 
“IT have said a hundred times if I have said it once that 
neither the German nor the Italian form of government 
would be suitable for France. I am in favor of demo- 
cratic government—as long as democratic government is 
possible. The French are individualists. They are not 
amenable to autocracy. The French people would not 
tolerate dictatorship, either French or Russian. Moscow is 
ruling Loyalist Spain. It will never rule France.” 

“You said ‘as long as democratic government is pos 
sible.’ At what point do you think democracy should be 
abandoned?”’ 

“Tt must be abandoned the moment it becomes clear 
that communism is threatening the existence of the state. 
To ward off a Communist uprising a dictatorship would 
be the last resort.” 

There was nothing to be gained from further insistence 
on that topic. M. Doriot was becoming distinctly annoyed 
under my catechism, and there were other questions I 
wanted to ask. 

“I think your meaning is quite clear,” I conceded, “J 
should be interested to know what you think of the Euro- 
pean situation as a whole.” 

“In the first place,”” he explained, “Russia is not a 
European nation. It is Asiatic in domestic as well as in 
foreign policy. Secondly, Russia is not a power for peace. 
It pursues aggressive aims in the Far East, and it has made 
France the unwitting partner to its expansionist schemes. 
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It is the sense of the Franco-Russian pact that the workers 
of France shall Bi ive their blood to help Russia penetrate 
Asia. The strength of the Red Army has been greatly 
exaggcrated. It is pata yes, but it is not strong. Its great 
WE ay is rotten to the core with politics, intrigue, and per- 
The internal structure of the U. S. S. R. 
is in the same gene Swirling currents of plot and 
counter-plot are undermining its foundation. The whole 
nation is in a state of hidden chaos. We accuse Hitler of 
wanting war to distract the people from intolerable con- 
ditions at home. What about Stalin? Is France to pay 
for a war to consolidate the power of Stalin over the 
Soviet Union? That we will not do if I can prevent it.” 

“You think, then, that Hitler and Mussolini want 
peace?” | asked 

“Without a doubt,” was his answer. ‘“What have they 
to gain from war? Let France and Germany clasp hands, 
let them bury the last disreputable remnants of the Ver- 
sailles treaty. France and Germany, with Italy as their 
friendly ally—that is the only effective guaranty for Euro- 
pean peac e. 

“And Germany's colonies?” 

‘There you must ask your British friends. France got 
little enough of Germany’s colonial possessions. London 
would have to take the first step and we would follow. 
My idea would be an agreement between the United 
States, France, England, Germany, and Italy for the de- 
velopment of Africa and the equitable distribution of 
its raw materials. In the Far East Japan would become the 
teacher and protector of China. It would teach the Chi- 
nese to develop their resources, raise the country out of 
its slothful degradation, and bring it into step with mod- 
ern times. What is more important, it would protect it 
against the U. S. S. R. Heal the sore spots in Europe and 
Asia, and you will have secured peace to the world for 


sonal jealo 


decades to com 

“In Spain—”’ I began. But he interrupted: ‘There you 
have a tragic example of Bolshevist destruction. Moscow 
laid the fires of civil war. It left the Spanish patriot no 
choice. Without Russia’s arms and war material the 
Spanish Bolshevists would have been defeated long ago. 
So the war goes on, and France may be dragged down 
into the horrible abyss.” 

M. Doriot is sure that the Spanish rebels—he calls 
them patriots—will win in the end. He will not believe 
that Hitler or Mussolini is acting from any but unselfish 
motives or that either of them at any time dreamed of 
territorial gains in op iin or Morocco in return for his 


istance. “This is not a fight for material gain,”” he 
declared. “Look at the map. If the Bolshevists win in 
Iberia, Italy will be in constant danger. As for France, 
it would become a Russian province, as Valencia is a 
i an provin today.”’ 

I need not continue. The reader knows all the argu- 
ments by heart. I listened to them, Doriot’s best elo- 
quence, for the better part of an hour. He denied being 


a fascist or an anti-Semite, but his denunciation of com- 


munism and—just a little less violently—of socialism, 


his condemnation of “international bankers and alien 
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financiers,” would have done credit to our own Father 
Coughlin, who also emphatically denies fascist or a: 
Semitic aims. “Marxism has reached the end of its r 
Internationalism is a snare and a delusion. The Peo; 
Front is the shield from behind which Moscow stri 
its deadly blows. Let the People’s Front win in Fra: 
and you will have war, for Hitler cannot endure { 
menace of a Bolshevist state across the border. An aw 
ened nationalism is the answer!” Not fascism? A fas 
program could be made out of less. 

I left this potential savior of France with conflict 
impressions. He had dismissed me with a sardonic greet 
ing to ‘my old comrades Fostére and Browdére.”” Had ; 
been worth while to spend a precious eighty minutes 
listening to this mixture of confused thinking and delib 
erate insincerity? Today Doriot is a leader without a 
large following. Just before I came to France he was 
disowned by his own adherents in St. Denis and the 
ernment had unseated him as mayor. At the mor 
French fascism has spent its force. But the crisis is not 
past. Who knows what the next few weeks or months 
will bring? Suppose the franc takes another disastrous 
drop. That would mean increased living costs 
might more than wipe out the benefits of Blum’s enti: 
system of social reform. Suppose the second People’s 
Front government under Chautemps backs down be 
the insistent demands of the employers and merchants 
France and extends the “‘pause’’ indefinitely. W11! 
workers and petty bourgeoisie continue to support 

In Paris they feel that the outcome would be 
popular uprisings, with bloody conflicts between the 
porters of the Front Populaire and fascist-royalist 
action. If they are right, then Doriot has as good a ch 
as any fascist leader to become France’s “man of 
hour.” The last two years have brought a steady increas 
in fascist sentiment in all parts of France, but fas 
is far from being the mass movement that Hitler's N 
tional Socialism was in 1932 and 1933. It recruit 
followers in the colleges and universities, among th 
tive and reserve officers of the army, and to a smaller 
degree among the numerous civil-service officials. 
ants and workers are not represented in large numb: 

If fascism comes to France, it will not be led by C 
de la Rocque, aristocrat and royalist, scion of a fa 
that bore arms against the people in the French Re 
tion. His Parti Social Francais, which he founded atte: 
the Blum government outlawed the Croix de Feu 
its well-trained, well-armed regiments, its artiller 
air squadrons, its machine-guns, and its military 
euvers, will not bring about the “national revolut 
The workers and peasants of France have no fait 
this fascist aristocrat. He has too little in common 
their republican traditions and democratic ideals. II 
France decides to lay its fate in the hands of a dict 
that dictator will be a man of the people, a man w 
revolutionary background, who speaks the languag 
inderstand. Jacques Doriot is such a man. He ts a 
agogue, but what dictator is not? He promises the m: 
nium, but when has a people ever sold its birthright | 


- 


less? 
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In Memory of Masaryk 


BY THOMAS MANN 


WRITE in deep sympathy with the sorrow of the 
Czech people at the loss which they have sustained 
in the passing of Masaryk. Here was a man, of na- 
at once gentle and strong, a man of the intellectual 
summoned to the sphere of action and power; and 
gave to the Czechs their ardently desired independence 
a national state. Since then this good and able people, 
worthy of their freedom, have looked up to Thomas 
isaryk as to a father, proud to call him theirs; with a 
ve and trust rooted perhaps deepest of all in their 
nse that he was a sacrifice, in the perception that here a 
man soul had struggle, greatness, and compulsion to 
ction laid upon it rather than growing out of his own 
ture, his will or desire. They realized perhaps that this 
inder of a national state was by nature more inclined 
to the sphere of pure knowledge and free contemplation; 
| that his active incursion into the domain of history 
; a victory over the more subtle constitution of the 
thinker. 
At all events, it is this which makes the figure of the 
President-Liberator so appealing, so lovable, so vener- 
to me and others like me; a figure of nobility and 
refinement, crowned with the laurels of success. “It is not 
” he once said to Karel Capek, “that I am by nature 
man who loves to fight. I never wanted to stand in the 
reground of all the affrays and disputations; usually 
other people brought me into them . . . perhaps it is a 
ikness, but I am shy before people. I do not like to 
peak in public; when I needed to make a speech I have 
ways had stage fright. And yet how many speeches I 
ive made!” In this ‘‘and yet’ is comprised the whole of 
is life. He repeated: “I have never liked to stand in the 
reground and expose myself to the gaze of men; I 
ver wanted to push myself into public affairs; I have 
lways resisted when others demanded it. But even when 
lid it unwillingly and felt that I was wasting time, yet 
1ere was a certain logicality—something always came 
t. It was so with everything.” How profoundly touch- 
: that is—how modest, even pensive are these words 
f a man chosen by destiny against his will, and speaking 
f the guidance which underlay his whole life! 
his great patriot, who did more than any other man 
his people, abominated all patriotic bombast and all 
f-satisfaction. A certain shyness always prevented him 
m taking the word “fatherland” upon his lips. This 
ie fine self-restraint he practiced with regard to the 
ise “traitor to his country.” But others did not; he 
iself was so called, by thousands of voices. Yes, the 
same people, let us not forget, who later looked up 
him as their father and benefactor once flung at him 
name of traitor, and told him that he had been sub- 
rned by Germany to defame his country’s past. 
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battle of the manuscripts 


I 
—a controversy of which no Czech needs to be told but 


That was at the time of the ‘ 


which perhaps should be repeated for other readers. It 
concerned the Koniginhofer and Griinberger manu 
scripts, which purported to be collections of epic and 
lyric poems from the heroic period of Czech history. They 
were supposed to have been discovered in 1817; they had 
been translated into many languages (Gocthe actually 
used them as sources) and had contributed no little to 
the strengthening of Czech national feeling. It turned 
out that the documents were forgeries; that they did not 
afford evidence of the early high level of Slavic culture, 
having been produced by a talented museum librarian 
named Hanka, as a sort of picturesque hoax. That was 
the actual truth. But an embittered controversy arose 
over whether the truth was to be acknowledged or whether 
for the sake of the glory of the Czech nation it should be 
denied and concealed. The difference of opinion took on 
great moral significance; it became symbolic, a crisis of 
national morals reminiscent in many ways of the Dreyfus 
case. 

Masaryk was at the time a university professor in 
Prague and editor of the Athenaeum, a literary periodical. 
Little inclined to disputations, he kept aloof from the 
controversy—until the moment when a certain philologist, 
Jan Gebauer, was attacked in the newspapers because he 
had published in a philological magazine certain objec- 
tions to the acceptance of the manuscripts. Gebauer 
brought to Masaryk an article which proved that the 
documents were nineteenth-century forgerics. Masaryk’s 
hour had struck. Once more he had not sought the strug- 
gle; he had rather avoided it. But when the summons 
came he was ready. Unhesitatingly he accepted the article 
—probably not dreaming what it would cost him to join 
battle with the forces of chauvinistic pettiness and em- 
battled stupidity. “The question of the manuscripts,” he 
says, “was to me above all a moral one. If they were 
really forgeries we must admit it before the world. Our 
pride, our culture, must not be based upon a lie, And 
moreover, we could not rightly understand our history 
so long as we stumbled over an imaginary past.” 

The article appeared, and from that moment the editor 
of the Athenaeum was involved in the war which na- 
tional ambition carried on against truth in defense of a 
profitable lie. Masaryk was on the side of truth, against 
the side of profit—or what cruder patriots considered 
profit. As a sociologist and man of discernment he pub- 
lished what historians, philologists, and even chemists had 
proved—that the manuscripts did not originate in the 
Middle Ages but had been forged. He reaped only hatred. 
The newspapers shricked that he was injuring the father- 
land; the mob rose against him; and the hostility of some 
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of his academic colleagues prevented him from receiving 
his full professorship. 

Today it is an accepted fact that the supposed collection 
is a romantic fiction. The controversy has long since died 
down. But the saoral standing of the Czecho-Slovak Re- 
public might perhaps today be less clear and stable if the 
battle of the manuscripts had not been fought out. There 
king in the social evolution, the moral 
or not for a 


is something la 


ONSCIOUSNCSS 


of a peopl which has never 


long time—been purified by a spiritual crisis in which 
lines must be clearly and decisively drawn. In a state of 
reprehensible guilclessness it falls easy prey to disastrous 

nfusion. Among the peoples of Europe there ts one 
which is pa r toda r so I like to believe, through the 
edifying challer of just such a crisis, which will en- 
larg knowledge of good and evil. 

To the writer questioning him about his life Masaryk 
replied: “It is not the endowments of our scholars ind 
philosophers that we admire but rather their great aspira- 


tion after truth—that is a moral fact. That is why we 
feel that the 
Holy Ghost. The morality and the utility of science con- 


misuse of science is a sin, the sin against the 


sist in the fact that science alone is concerned, solely and 
simply, with knowledge, with truth; and every truth 1s or 
will sometime be good for life.”” He went on: “No lhe or 
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untruth is good in the long run, not even the pia fraus. 
Our life, our views and convictions, our social relation. 
ships are weighted with a host of lies, and unnecessar; 
lies to boot. Lies are unmanly; they are the weapon of 
the weak, often of the violent, never of the strong. T! 
truth, the honest truth, actual knowledge, can never d 
harm.” And he concluded: “If the world would be guid 
more by truth and knowledge there would be fewer war 
in fact there need be none at all. Science would be j; 
used for defense; to study science only to use it for \ 
lence and aggressive warfare is a crime. We must 
time distinguish between right and force, truth and 
reality and fiction; we must seek the truth likew 
those cases where formerly we took up arms.” 

It must have been a great good fortune to live \ 
such a head of a state. 

The lion-taming kind, with whip and revolver, 
mass-hypnotist kind, who today seem to hold th 
as leaders of states and peoples, certainly saw in th 
now departed a relic of liberal thought, an entirely su 
seded type. Actually one might rather say he lived a | 
dred years too soon. May his like again be represent 
earth, no matter in what personal or national guis 
a European Confederation of States is looking about for 
a head! 


The Radio Pastor of Dearborn 


BY HARVEY PINNEY 


HE season of making good-will for industry is 
Ford and General 


iday evening hours have returned to 


officially on, now that the 
Motors Sut 
Each program is a musical sandwich the 


a pe rsonal heart-to-heart 


the air waves 
meat of which ts a brief talk 
chat with the great hoped-for consumer public. As a rule 
General Motors di 
dential fashion the technical problems of automobile 
construction y, and so on. But Mr. 
Ford sponsors an extensive dabbling in the problems of 
life 

Like all too many preachers, W. J. Cameron, Ford 
and prophet, and pastor of the radio con- 


scusses in an informative and confi- 


of driving and safety, 


spokesman 
gregation, finds himself at home in many fields. Politics, 
economics, mechanics, finance, morals, psychology, his- 
tory, life and death, right and wrong, taxation, sport, so- 
cial problems—all are apparently within his competence. 

Mr. Cameron preaches a philosophy of industrial 
rectitude. His is not a sales talk (“there will be no sales 
talk, no commercial advertising, indulged in these pro- 
limits himself to 


grams’). And on political matters he 


recording “‘a few plain, unpartisan American impres- 
sions.” A survey of the weckly six-minute talks from 
September 20, 1936, to June 13, 1937, reveals for the 


most part l positive, if somewhat contradictory, picture 


of the Ford Motor ¢ conception of its place 


ompany 





in society and of society’s duties toward the Ford M 
Company. 

In the first place, Mr. Cameron speaks for, and 
Ford stands for, individualism. No matter how big M: 
Ford’s business has become or may become, it is still 
his thinking, the individual product of his genius 
therefore to remain subject to his will. When he 
not get along with his other stockholders, he boug 
them out. By initiative, by industry, by the help of others 
and by chance he metamorphosed the early truly indi- 
vidual shop into a modern industrial empite—a social 
organization subject to a dictator. 

Production is the keynote of the Ford philosop! 


Mr 


What makes it hard for people to get the things the 
need? They are too costly. And what makes them costly 
They are too scarce. And why are they scarce? N 
enough of them are produced. And why are not eno 
of them produced? That is the question. 


The answer is that industry is controlled by politi 
and financiers. Domination by these groups must cca 


Production men are .. . the future’s absolute guarant 
against political control. They believe in production 
Production engineers know where the economic shi 


the country is undersupplied; and by insistin 


that our first job is to supply it, they are doing more that 


pinch ; 


all the theorists to solve the social problem. 
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Production and more production will solve the prob- 
m of distribution of wages and profits. On the subject 
How to Raise Wages’’ Mr. Cameron finds two oppos- 
g schools: the first is the "backward school of business,” 
h seeks to hold wages down or even to depress them; 
second is the “backward political school,” which 
ld boost wages willy-nilly by force, by legislation, 
price-fixing, “or other theoretical and unworkablc 
An employer may raise wages out of his surplus, 
it means that he hasn’t been 
g his workers what is due them. If he is paying them 


f he has such a surplus, 
really knows how to pay,” he can only raise 
by boosting the price of what he sells or by red 
ts quality, both of which procedures will lessen 
1 and defeat their object. 
[here remains, then, the fourth way and the only way: 
nen to be worth more, and put into their hands the 
ns to earn more, and higher wages . will be the 
il result of better, more economical, more productive 
ls. Better management is the only source of better 
is for increasing wages through distribution of prof- 
Cameron asks what would have become of Henry 
Ford if he had distributed in wages at the end of each 
the total earnings of his little plant employing 
ity-five men, and then points out that by plowing 
back into the business Ford made possible the 
nt employment of 125,000 men. Mr. Cameron 
upon dividends as something else: “Dividends 
amounts taken out of profits for the owners’ 
If all dividends paid in the past thirty-three years 
been added to wages, it would have meant a wage 
ise for each man of less than six cents a working 
With more than touch of the pompous Mr. 
( ron concludes: “Loose and deceptive talk of profits 
what the wage-earner would have if he got it all, 
res the corrective of facts like these.” 
Mr. Cameron is continually making slurring remarks 
‘money-minded business” and those who operate 
n industry for profit rather than for the public good. 
M minded business, he says, raises prices on the ex- 
that it has previously raised wages—thus nullifying 
vage increase. This mistaken act is the result of 
the profit motive. “We have had many motivating 
ns for work in this country, but the sheer creating 
plenty has not been one of them.” ‘Make the motive 
rk the satisfying of need, and you will create more 
yment.” The thing that business needs now is to 
get ‘the zdea”’ that the solution of our difficulties is “‘to 
i supply of all things needed for our people at a 
t that will permit them to flow to our people.” 
[he manufacturer needs no mastery of economic theory, 
ls no insight into the mystery of finance, he need 
ilt no one but himself to do this; he need only 
h his job to this dea to make goods easily available 
entire range of people who need and could use 
This is a business motive superior to the profit 
lynamic than the profit motive yet not 
to it, for the man thus motivated will have 


En- 


fry 


ive; more « 
onisti 
fits and to spare and all the business he can do 
f-managers, put upon this job, could do it. 
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Thus does Mr. Cameron dispose of economic theorists old 
and new and totally ignore any idea of social investiga 


tion and social management. Cameron and Ford do not 


deal with men; they deal with things. The production 
of more things tends to obscure the object of such pro 
duction—the happiness of the human beings who are 


eventually to consume the product. And there’s the rub 
Mr. Cameron’s—and Mr. Ford’s—philosophy ts not so 
much wrong as it is incomplete. Applying technologi i 
r.dvances to create more and better material goods at lower 
cost is a commendable idea, but Mr. Cameron blinks the 
concrete fact that industry does produce for profit, and hi 
suggests no logical way in which that little cir t 
may be overcom< 

Mr. Cameron reserves his sharpest scorn for politicians 
who are apparently all alike to him. In general it 1s Mr 
Cameron's faith that industry ts good per ind politics 
bad in the same fashion. Commenting on the “breathing 
spell,’” he told his radio audience: “With the weight of 
unwise interference lifted off its chest, industry breathed 
again and, struggling to its feet, went back to try to r 


construct its job. Industrial improvement began where 
political hindrance partly ceased.” The future success of 
industry, he found, depends on whether “men overfond 
of bizarre economic theories, men who never successfully 
managed a business themselves, are allowed to interfere 
with industry again.” With complete disregard of in- 
dustrial history he concluded: “Industry and productive 
business have not been responsible for one iota of harm 
to this country.” 

Politicians and the intelligentsia, in Mr. Cameron's 
view, are of one species. The intelligentsia is afflicted with 
“the disease of egocentric social insufficiency’; it has “a 
strained, neurotic attitude of hostility to the so-called 
‘old order.’ ”’ 


Fostering itself within itself as most ingrowing aber- 
rations do, itself writing books about itself for itself to 
read, delivering lectures to itself, drawing its bread ration 
from the system it pretends to despise, and seriously be- 
il power, it pre- 


lieving its own inflation to be substant: 
sents a clear-cut pathological condition. Its recoil from 
masculine competition is effeminate; its fear of the size 
and power of machinery is infantile; [it has} . per- 


nicious anemia of the intellect 


As for Marx, Engels, Lenin, Trotsky and company, Mr. 
Cameron demolishes them in one sentence: 


We know that the Marxian statement of the social 
problem has not survived and the Marxian solution has 
failed, for when its most devoted disciples 


| 
statement and attempted the solution on a titanic scale, 


accepted the 


with a great land and all its people for their laboratory, 
they had to abandon it in five years. 


Thus cavalierly does he dispose of scientific socialism, 
several hundred years of history, and the greatest social 
adventure of modern times. 

in the determination of 


industrial policy Mr. Cameron says nothing at all. In fact, 


Of labor's interest in sharing 


he does not think very highly of the capabilities of labor. 
In his attack on the National Labor Relations Board, as 
reported in the New York Times, he said: 
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The history of labor and management shows that every 
improvement of industrial conditions, every advance in 
industrial justice, originates with management. . . . No 
labor leader has ever originated or suggested a single im- 
provement in industrial conditions. Nor has any states- 

man. Management alone has done this. 

In spite of the deplorable state of politics and the 
backwardness of ‘“‘financial-minded” business men, this 
world is a good world, and right and truth and sound 
principle will win out in the end. Optimism about the uni- 
versal fitness and permanence of Ford industrial princi- 
ples pervades Mr. Cameron’s remarks. For life, God, 
and destiny are on our side. “Life is continually renewed 
and thrusts up through every obstacle. . . . Universal 
forces in the life remain.” And 
though money-minded business men and long-haired polli- 
ticians mess up what should be a lovely world, they are 
doomed to failure: ““The errors of human economics are 
continually canceled by the unfailing balance and supply 
of the economics of God.” Thus is Fordism divinely in- 
spired, and the practices of industrial dictatorship put on 
a par with the divine right of kings. 

And so also is there a national destiny which bids us 


service of individual 
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hope for and expect the best. “Americans have a rip 
to remember that every one of the four great wars 
braced in our history involved fundamental human pr 
ciples; not one was fought for conquest or territ 
gain.” “In the Spanish-American War the last v 
of dynastic tyranny was swept from the Western H 
sphere.” The Civil War created a union proof ag 
every divisive force within or without. “Thus all our 
history seems linked and illumined by destiny.” 

I do not hold these sentiments of Mr. Cameron, 
his sponsor Mr. Ford, up to ridicule. While they 1 
an abysmal ignorance of history, only the most n 
understanding of present-day political economy, 
bias that stands out like a sore thumb, it is importa 
recognize that the majority of these ideas are p 
platitudes. Mr. Cameron is talking to his own. The | 
individualism of Mr. Ford, ignorant of historical 
social forces, is cleverly sugarcoated with musi 
dramatically and acceptably presented to millions alr 
conditioned to receive it. The ground is prepared. 7 
C. I. O. will have more than Ford police to meet; it 
have to face Fordism—and Fordism is America’s i: 
trial fundamentalism. 


Dallas Tries Terror 


BY GEORGE LAMBERT 


HREE men, natives of California, on their way 
home from a tour in the East, happened to be 
passing through Dallas, Texas, one day last Au- 
gust. One of the men had his wife and daughter with him. 
On the front and back windows of their car were signs 
“Join C. I. O. Unions.” They parked in a lot 
near the grounds of the Pan-American Exposition, and 
four of them got out to have a look at the show. The fifth, 
a young man of twenty, curled up in the back seat and 


reading: 


went to sleep. 

About two hours later the four returned to the parking 
lot. Just before they reached their car, a coupe whipped 
into the lot and three men got out.“What are those 
C. I. O. stickers doing on your car?” they demanded. The 
two men attempted to explain, but their explanations 
were cut short by their questioners, who set upon them 
suddenly and beat them unmercifully with their fists. 

The man sleeping in the car was awakened by the noise 
of the fight and sat up. One of the thugs caught sight of 
him and promptly dragged him out of the car. “We don't 
allow people with stickers like those on their cars to light 
in this town,” he declared. The three thugs then got back 
coupe drove off. The Californians were 
taken to the Emergency I lospital, where they were treated 


into the and 


for bruises and cuts about their heads and faces. 
It is safe to say that Dallas is the only city of its size 


and importance in the United States where the scene just 
recounted could have occurred. The beating of the three 





men from California was the last of seven instances 
violence in as many weeks. Between the last of June and 
the middle of August fourteen persons in the 
Dallas suspected of being interested in C. I. O. uniot 
were subjected to attacks ranging from fist mauling 
kidnapping and tar and feathers. In trade-union circles 
Dallas, at least for the past two or three years, has | 


generally recognized as the worst open-shop center in the 
United States. It has managed to maintain its anti-unior 
position while the tide of unionism has been swecping 
all around it—even in other Texas cities, such as Fort 
Worth, only thirty-three miles to the west, and Houston, 


ea 


undoubtedly the best organized city in the South 
several reasons: (1) the nature of its industries 
traditionally a distributing rather than a manufacturing 
center; (2) the weakness of local A. F. of L. u 
(3) the power of the Dallas Open Shop Association 

(4) the presence of the Ford Motor Company ass 
plant. It is mainly to the fourth of these reasons that we 
can look for explanation of this summer's violencé 

On June 23 two workers in Ford’s Kansas City 

members of the United Automobile Workers, w! 
their vacation stopped in Dallas and decided to \ 
Ford plant; they intended to talk to some of th 
Ford workers and to gather information on organizational 
prospects which they could send to the union's ! 
quarters in Detroit. Stopping first at a pharmacy near 
entrance to the Ford plant, they guilelessly let it »¢ 
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1 who they were. Seemingly from out of nowhere 
S g appeared The two Kansas City men were given 





it 


beating and warned to get out of town. 

r days later a crowd of some 1,500 persons purport 
be Ford workers staged a ‘“‘spontaneous’’ demon 
m n against the C. I. O. Another demonstration two 
. later, with a smaller attendance, was keyed to the 
of “To hell with John L. 


hes by men from each department in the plant. These 


Lewis,’ and featured 


hes were filled with threats so provocative that had 
me from the lips of labor organizers they would 
promptly landed the speakers in jail for inciting 


Nor were they idle threats. On July 3 two more “un- 
tified organizers” were severely beaten when they were 
to the home of J, L. Phillips, a Ford employee. 
n line for violent treatment came W. J. Houston, 
1s attorney who had interested himself in the Auto 
Workers’ Union and had given out a number of 
rated statements to the press on the progress of 
zation in the Ford plant, although no regularly 
rized organizational drive had been inaugurated. A 
, estimated at around twenty men leaped on Houston 
emerged from a drugstore and broke three of his 
lo make sure, they also beat up a client who hap- 
| to be with him. The Houston incident was shortly 
d by assaults on two Ford employees known to be 
thetic to union organization, but the climax was 

be reached. 
( ge Baer, vice-president of the Hatters, Cap, and 
llinery Workers’ Union, an affiliate of the American 
tion of Labor, had been in Dallas for more than a 
working slowly on the job of building a sound or 
tion in the nation’s third largest millinery center. 
On August 9 he was walking along a street in the milli- 
ry-manufacturing section of the city, adjoining the main 
ess district, when a car drove up and three men got 
Baer recognized the men and their purpose. He 
furiously and managed to knock two of them to 
lewalk, but the third got behind him and hit him 
r the head with a blackjack. His assailants then loaded 
ng to their car and drove off. Witnesses reported that 
t as still being beaten over the head with a blackjack 





car passed them two blocks away. He was finally 

f ] out on a country road south of the city, limp and 
nscious. He spent a number of weeks in a St. Louis 

and it is expected that he will lose the sight 

Cyc. 

very evening of the Baer attack Herbert Harris, 
list organizer, was kidnapped from a park in the 
class section of Dallas, where he had just fin 
wing the pro-labor film, “Millions of Us.” After 
ning him about his work for the C. I. O. his cap- 
him to the Trinity River bottoms and went to 
him with tar and feathers.. When the fun was 
Harris was hauled back to the car and finally 
| out on a city street near the office of the Dallas 
ne News. His assailants destroyed more than $700 





1 of projection and sound equipment, and bruised 
it the writer of this article about the head and 








shoulders when he foolishly tried t prevent the destru 


tion of the eq upment 
i 
From the first no one in Dallas expected the poli 
make more than a perfunctory gesture toward appr 


hending the guilty parties in the re t reign 
Except for the Houston case, only two warra 
sworn out. They were against two of the alleged assail 


ants of George Baer on charges of d assault.” 


A few days after the warrants were issued the 


two men 
walked into the sheriff's office and posted $500 bond 
each giving minor officials in the Ford company as his 
bondsmen. 

Immediately after the tarring and feathering incident 
Chief of Police Jones announced that he was going to 
put a stop to such violence by closing the parks to meet 
He rescinded this 
order only after Dallas Socialists had protested vigor 
ously and the Dallas Journal had suggest 


ing the same line of reasoning, the chief n 


ings which were likely to cause troubl 
1 that, follow 
ght prevent 
automobile accidents in the city by closing all the streets 
to traffic. 

lence the Dallas 
Open Shop Association, formed in 1919, is functioning 


Against this background of thug vi 


today as one of the most tightly knit employers’ organiza 
tions in the country. The fact that it makes no bones 
about its role as an open-shop association, instead of 
Alliance, Manu 
r of Commerce, 
is indicative of the contempt with which Dallas employers 


hiding behind a name like Citizens’ 
facturers’ Association, or even Chamb« 


view the local labor movement. At a hearing held recently 
before the National Labor Relations Board in conne 
tion with a garment workers’ strike, unc 
was submitted showing that any member of the Open 


ntested evidenc« 


Shop Association who knowingly employed a union mem 
ber was subject to a $3,000 fine. On the other hand the 
association guarantees that no member firm will be per 
mitted to go bankrupt as a result of a strike, and it is 
reported to have between two and three million dollars 
with which to back its guaranty. 

Since the coming to power of the Open Shop Associa 
tion the Dallas leadership of the A. F. of L. has been 
hard put to keep local labor organizations in existence. 
Instead of putting up a strong fight against employer 
domination, this leadership has adopted a boot-licking 
attitude; the Dallas Central Labor Council even went to 
the length of offering the Chamber of Commerce its 
I. O. out of Dallas. The del 
gation that made this proposal went directly from th 
headquarters of the Chamber of Commerce to several 


services in keeping the C. 


work-clothes manufacturers and threatened to boycott 
their products if they signed C. I. O. contracts. It was 
open-shop Dallas that Willian Green picked for tl 
He consorted freely with 
members of the Chamber of Commerce and hurled ir 
at the C. I. O. The only mention of the k 
labor situation that passed his lips was an expression of 


scene of his Labor Day sp eche 


hope that employers would realize the benefits of 
ing contracts with striking millinery workers. 

Efforts to put a stop to anti-union violence in Dallas 
have not been extensive. Governor Allred sent a troop 
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of Rangers into the city to keep order, and the Dallas since the last anti-union beating was reported, it is cer 
Journal ran a series of biting editorials on the failure of tain that no fundamental solution has been reached. |; 
the police to apprehend those responsible for the violence. | mediately after the Thomas meeting Ford worker 
In addition, rewards amounting to $1,600 have been staged another of their mass demonstrations, in wi 
promised for the arrest and conviction of any of the per- —_ the leaders denounced the Governor for sending Rang 
sons responsible for the Baer slugging or the Harris into the city and threatened further violence to C. I. 0 
tar-and-feather party, and a mass-meeting sponsored by _ organizers. 
the Texas Workers’ Defense League was addressed by Dallas’s open and violent suppression of the right 
Norman Thomas. But with few exceptions Dallas “lib- organize is not likely to be curbed by anything less | 
crals’’ have failed to interest themselves in the local situa- —_ a determined effort to build a strong labor movement 
tion. Their attitude as a whole was, I believe, expressed the city. For even if Ford should capitulate to the u: 
by one of their number who, in answer to an invitation in Detroit, it is not likely that he would surrend 
to sit on the platform at the Thomas meeting, suggested Dallas, where the open-shop is so securely intret 
that the meeting would probably be more effective “if When the C. I. O. does decide to organize Dallas 
the entire evening should be entirely freed from seeming must in the near future, it will enter on one of the | 
partisanship by the infusion of recent local grievances.” hardest, and probably bloodiest fights it has to fac 
Although there has been a lull of more than a month entire country. 


Behind the Enemy Lines—by John Groth 
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HIS is a word on getting old. Rather a trite sub- 
ject? Quite so—and often painful. I am moved to 
it by a recent outburst of Henry L. Mencken, who 
had the impudence to say that he has known me 
to one hundred years,” when he has only been cog 
of my existence some twenty. Heywood Broun 
as had his fling. He called for a stone-carver to put 
rd “‘emeritus’” upon my headstone, which struck 
; odd, for if I am so dead as to merit a tombstone 
tt be emeritus, but must be well beyond the reach 
rthly arrows and slings. He averred, too, that some- 
id told him nobody did—that I objected to his 
nce to my gray hairs. Not at all. When one has 
. critic by profession all one’s life, one knows w ell, 
ight to know, that nothing will be sacred to those 
would turn the tables, and that the critic above all 
rs must be able to take a dose of his own medicine 
smile and perfect cheer. There is nothing sacro- 
about my disappearing gray hairs. 
must confess, however, that I am still a little new to 
¢ age flung in my face. Every other quality that I 
think of has been hurled at me at one time or another. 
But it is only recently that some people have believed 
I can be finished off by the adjective “old,” or 
nile.” If I were a Japanese I suppose I should be flat- 
tered; just now I am especially glad that I am not a 
Japanese. It’s curious, isn’t it, that when one has reached 
ertain age, that becomes the complete explanation for 
issent. I have no doubt that if I had taken the oppo- 
uurse from what I have and declared that Mr. Roose- 
court plan was a great and noble program for Amer- 
emancipation from judicial tyranny, and if I had 
| that labor must be permitted to be above the law and 
SY meet the law-breaking employers with equal or superior 
| law-breaking, I should now find myself described as that 
> and ever-youthful patriot whose flaming spirit has 
been quenched by oncoming years’; or as “an elder 
man who always thinks clearly and knows just where 


truth lies.’” You see it’s not really a matter of years, 

t just whose side you are on. If you are against us, why 

f then your gray hairs are merely another stick with which 
it the treasonable liberal you have proved to be. 

ll, I find that age has not quite robbed me of a 

WH nse of humor, for I smile when I recall that a good 

] ral said to me only last week: ‘Do you think Mencken 

ver grow up? To me he talks just like an immature 

So there youth was the club with which to beat the 

I won't follow suit. But when I read in this piece of 

n’s in which he resurrected poor antiquated me 

isation that I have at one time or another been car- 

iway with enthusiasm for A. Lawrence Lowell, 









SSMS. AN dA Wen 


BY OSWALD GARRISON VILLARD 


Hiram Johnson, and William | 
Borah, as well as Wilson, I could not refrain from ex 
For the fact its that I 
always took Johnson on sufferance, 1 


bitterly Opp: sed Theodore Roosevel 


Theod re Roosevelt, 


claiming, “Who is senile now?” 
ver fell for Lowell, 
t, never was a Bull 
Mooser, and never went beyond an admiration for Borah’s 
mental powers—always coupled with an unanswered won 
der how a man with such abilities and such pretense to 
liberalism could have failed to head and lead the progres 
sive forces in the United States. Sometimes I have even 
pondered the question whether Borah was not born old 
and therefore destined to become tired just as soon as any 
cause in which he was interested went off the first page. 
So, Mr. Scorer, please note Mr. Mencken's fielding aver 
age. Out of five tries he made four errors. 

Jousting aside, there are compensations when a man is 
in his sixth decade. Not only the trite, familiar ones but 
some others, too. There is the youth of today. To see them 
coming on, one can easily forget one is old and cheer- 
fully prepare to make room for them. Don’t talk to me 
about the decadence of modern youth! I won't have it. 
I know that our next generation has more sense, more 
knowledge, more intelligence by far about the problems 
of the world than we had. They are virile and courageous 
without state labor camps and compulsory military drill. 
They are brave without being convinced, like the Pata- 
gonian savage of three centuries ago, that to be a really 
good citizen one must prepare to kill other men. They are 
incredibly unafraid, although they perceive how complete 
is the uncertainty of the future and how unlimited the 
mess their elders have made of the world. They don’t go 
to church or kneel before an altar, except to get married, 
but they are just as well behaved and as moral and decent 
—more so I think—as were their parents at their age. 

Life does not look wholly black in the sixth decade. It 
is a boon of age that the grass seems greener, the flowers 
richer in their hues, the trees grander, the ponds and lakes 
more challenging and enticing, all nature lovelier, than 
ever before. One has more time to ruminate. One has 
moments to feel sorry for that kindly and brilliant Henry 
Mencken, who out of cynical worldliness never allows 
himself the joy of a thoroughgoing enthusiasm for any- 
body. One has time to admire the magnificent passion 
with which Heywood Broun has thrown himsclf into the 
labor movement. I do not care whether his judgment ts 
good or bad. As I look over still waters and distant hills, 
I give unqualified thanks that a man such as he has found 
this way to serve his fellow-Americans—that a “‘lit’ry 
feller” has taken up the cudgels for labor and made him- 
self by his devotion a foremost leader. May his example 
commend itself to many! 
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FRIGHTFUL CASE OF THE MARY BONFIELD 


BY RICCARDO BACCHELLI 


{ The story wht h ap pears below* was printed in the 
Corriere della Sera of Mélan as the literary feature of the 
issue of July 26, 1937. Its author, Riccardo Bacchelli, is a 
well-known Italian novelist and poet, whose political rec- 
ord is such that he has found it possible to remain as a 
regular contributor to the Corriere della Sera, the most 
widely circulated newspaper in Italy and, of course, rigor- 
ously fascist. 

The significance of the allegory of the Mary Bonfield 
is unmistakable; and this incident is only one sign of the 
current unrest in the ranks of the Italian intelligentsia. 
Recently, for instance, there was the case of a play, “The 
Elephant,” written by Sem Benelli, until last year a fer- 
vent fascist. His drama contained carefully veiled attacks 
on the recime. When audiences cheered it with an en- 
thusiasm that seemed out of proportion to tts merits, the 
performances were stopped. 

The rat has figured in other tall tales but seldom with 
such pointed effect. That such a story could escape the 
watch{ulness of the fascist censor 15 a measure of the con- 
fusion and ignorance that permeate dictatorial bureau- 
cracy; its cold recital of what has already occurred, and 
its prophecy, at the end, of what the rats will do before 
the ship sinks give a hint of the intellectual despair which 
pre vails in Mussolini's Italy.} 


EVERAL friends had been telling tall tales. A dis- 
cussion arose as to who had heard the tallest story 
of all, and they began inventing whoppers. One 
member of the group, however, had remained silent from 
the start, smiling evasively as if in polite forbearance. 
Had no one ever boasted to him of extraordinary ad- 
ventures? 
They have happened to me!” he answered. 
“Then tell us about the most harrowing,” we ex- 
claimed 
“It isn't easy to choose. Well, I believe this particular 
one happened to me in the Pacific. You know that I 
have traveled a great deal by sea (this was said with that 
conviction of being believed which checks all objection). 
Yes, mine were long sea voyages. This time we were be- 


calmed far off all ordinary courses. And what heat! The 


tar ran off the sides and the sea looked as though it 
were about to rot. Drinking water had already been ra 
tioned when perceived a schooner in the direction in 
which we were slowly heading. It was standing stock still. 
It had no satls and seemed deserted. Here and there from 
the rigging dangled ragged cloths, hung as though to 


Iry. Was this an abandoned ship a derelict? Was evcry- 
one dead on board? 


dt ted | Helet P n Cantarella 





“We hailed it. Then I saw, as did all who had fj 
glasses or good eyesight, a human being appear on ¢ 
quarterdeck. It was a man, emaciated, pitiful, repulsiv« 
had a long stringy beard, and his bearing was that 
a slave under some dreadful, stiflling threat. His y 
reached us through the megaphone, weak and sub: 
sive. I am going to tell you not only what he told us 
what we were later able to reconstruct. 

“The Mary Bonfield had just set sail for Europe ) 
a cargo of dried beef and canned meat (it was during | 
World War and there was a great demand for t! 
products) when a virulent form of influenza brok« 
on board and wiped out one-third of the crew in thi 
days. The boat was an old schooner which had been | 
riedly reconditioned because of the high freight charg¢ 
prevalent at that period. It was overrun, or rather a! 
solutely infested, with rats—rats fattened on dried n 
The epidemic which had laid low or killed off most 
the wretched crew had given the run of the ship to 
vermin, which had swarmed up from below. The M 
Bonfield had been adrift for eight months. The 
vivors had tried to get rid of these pests, but the rats 
got the best of them, thanks to their shrewd ta 
They returned to their holes, but whenever one of th 
fortunate convalescents stretched out his har.d to 1 
either food or drink, or if he happened to close his 
to sleep, tens, hundreds of the foul beasts would : 
toward him, fearless, in regular formation, with mi 
discipline, divided into squadrons and battalions. || 
had captains as well as a supreme commander, a 
of king in the person of an old rat who governed 
absolute authority. The men who had not died of h 
and thirst or who had not gone mad with horror and 
gust had sought refuge on the masts, to which 
lashed themselves in order to sleep. It was their 
that we saw dangling there. The rats quickly got 
whip hand. They spared only three of the crew—thi 
who spoke to us and two others who opened the « 
meat for the rats after they had devoured the 
meat. These men, of course, had ceased to assert 
rights. Who has not seen that sailor's face cannot | 
it. It was that of a man enslaved, obedient, feart 
respecting and worshiping his masters, whom | 
learned to understand just as they had learned to | 
stand him. And he resembled them, how he res 
them! He had the eyes of a rat caught in a trap! 

“When our captain told him that he was sendit 
the man begged him to do nothing of the kind s: 
would be devoured by the rats before the rescuers 
reach him. We shouted back enjoining him to 
overboard and swim to us. He answered that the ter! 
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nimals were holding his two companions in the hold as 
stages and that they had so mastered the art of torture 
it they had nothing to learn from man. 

Spiritually a slave, and like a slave who loses all 

| rage and stands in fear of his own thoughts when 
) ler the eye of his master, this man was as cowed as 

rained animal in the presence of its tamer. And when 
isked us to throw a hawser to tow the Mary Bon- 





1 I felt sure that he was obeying a thought, a plan, 
smitted to him by these devilish animals. They wished 
invade our ship. All who are acquainted with ships 
ports know that hawsers drawn from ship to ship 


: I 

vat of rve as gangplanks for rats. 

' [ informed the captain, who answered that the whol« 
by ¢ was nothing but a hallucination of that poor mad- 


on the quarterdeck. He ordered that the dinghy be 
nned. But suddenly the rats from our own hold poured 
on to the deck and ran about as though possessed, 
foolhardy beyond belief, contemptuous—and should | 
it?—already acting like masters. 

Our crew seized brooms and made short shrift of 
them. As a precautionary measure the men in the dinghy 
irmed themselves with brooms and hunting guns toaded 

th buckshot. Meanwhile, the madman (what else could 
ne call him?) begged us to do nothing because the rats 
, re growing more and more furious.” 
ost of ‘And you?” we asked. “What did you do?” 
We sent the Mary Bonfield to the bottom, so that it 
M might not be a menace to other ships. But we did not 
me in time to prevent the rats from taking their re- 
ge on their slaves.” 
His gravity made us laugh. He was not annoyed, but 
d us if we knew anything about the industry, disci- 
, intelligence, and strategy of rats, who, were it not 
epidemics and their own ferocity, would be the 
‘ters of the world. 
When we advised him to sell his story to the adver- 
ing department of some rat-poison factory, he looked 
1s with that air of superior forbearance indicative of 
th the true boaster. 


; BOOKS 


French Mural 


!HE DEPTHS AND THE HEIGHTS. By Jules Romains 
Translated by Gerard Hopkins. Alfred A. Knopf. $3. 





t 





HIS is the sixth English-language instalment of M. 
Romains’s ‘Men of Good Will,” a work in which, thus 

has devoted more than three thousand pages to taking 
ironologically from the autumn of 1908 into the year 
The author's invention shows no sign of flagging; his 


nance of incident and his skill in keeping the panorama 

iety im movement are no less deft than in the earlier 
mes. Most remarkable of all, his clinical detachment con- 
es to be uninfluenced by the good and evil in the characters 
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of his creation. As if they were not his creatures at all, were 


creatures of history rather than of fable, he reports with scru 


pulous objectivity their movement through a world of dis 
I } 
} ! 

quiet and anguish from which he remains, at least 1n seeming, 

2 ; 
totally aloot. Proust inalyzed a society in which he was a 

- 
constant participant ; Romains, equally impr ve though not 
sO moving, participates only about as > Fabre partict 
I 


pated in the realm of entomology 


What mankind was like at the end of an et n the years 
1908-14, is already cruelly plain. Somewh in every being 
there is chaos, somewhere in every mind confusion. With one 
the confusion is moral in the Anglo-American sense, that 
is. in the domain of sexuality: with another it 1s moral in the 
‘rench sense, by which I mean the concern to see self and 
the world of man as they are. Obscurely, in their hearts, these 
characters are by and large men of good intent, of good-will; 
but in their heritage, in their ipbringing in their associations, 
in their innocent delusion that they can, each of them, fool 


all the rest—and themselves too—what in the end char- 
acterizes them all and makes them brothers is their all-too 
human weaknesses. 

The two “books” of which this volume is composed are 
called respectively by Romains ‘‘Recours 4 |’ Abime”’ (Recourse 
to the Abyss) and “Les Créateurs’ (The Creators). After 
some heartsearching doubtless, the translator, or perhaps the 
publisher, has called then To the Gutter’ and “To the Stars.” 
I have no particular quarrel with this dichotomy, though I 
regret that the active sense of “‘recourse’’ was not retained 
in the first title. More than half of this book is given over to 
George Allory, the feeble critic and novelist who, mortified and 
made ill by his failure to be elected to the French Academy, 
seeks a change of preoccupation, even relief, in a minor form 
of sexual aberration. A good part of the second book tells the 
story of Dr. Viaur's intensive labor and concentration on a 
purely professional phenomenon. Romains has no word of 
blame for Allory, no hint of praise for Viaur. Whether or not, 
in subsequent volumes, Allory is to be regenerated and Viaur 
to succeed is a nice question. The answer, certainly, will not 
result from an arbitrary decision by the author. If one put the 
question to M. Romains, he might retort, “What happens to 
such people in life? That is what will happen to them in my 
novel.”’ As a weakling, Allory must, I should say, go under 
though even so he may still achieve a worldly success, may still 
get his seat in the Academy. About Viaur I hesitate to 
three to two he succeeds are my odds, weighted in his favor by 
the fact that M. Romains himself once wrote a book on extra- 
retinal perception. 


guess: 


One can feel politics moving ominously into the foreground 
Poincaré, here at the head of his ministry, is being groomed for 
the presidency of the republic. The Russian entente will be 
strengthened by the movement of more French savings into 
Czarist bonds. There will be conversations between general 
staffs. Caillaux is on the way out. M. Romains’s Gurau will 
prove himself (another guess) an opportunist, for all his 
earlier respect for Jaurés. And then M. Romains will tell us 
why the Frenchman went to war and what it was like to go 
into such a war. 

Reading this instalment, one wonders what much of it can 
mean to an American. Allory’s passion to get into the Acad 
emy, for example, and the intrigue it comports: this seems to 
me something for all but a few to yawn over. Such references 
as those to Falliéres’s anti-clericalism, to ministerial jockeying 
to Madame Godorp's resolve to found a salon in which to 
push Gurau’s political fortunes—all this must be pretty eso 
teric, read in America. On the other hand, it is precisely this 


482 
sort of detail which makes “Men of Good Will’ a book that 
is truly French, revealing again and again modes of thought, 
habits of approach to personal concerns, that are specifically 
different to what would be found in a novel not written by a 
Frenchman. It would be amusing to separate out, in this mas- 
sive work, that which is universal from that which is the prod- 
uct of Descartes, the French Revolution, and the system of 
late Ernest Lavisse (following 


> usual budget of frag- 
relations subsisting 
, and the usual (very 


a special sort of mind 
uimself a kind of Valéry, 


rs on his method of com- 


1 
} 
i 


whom Jallez describes, might 

d other indications have been 

All these bits bring out more 

ulty, his chief problem, which 

f. I am not yet able to see this novel 

ensions, as one secs “War and P< l e,”” 

I cannot see ““Men of Good Will” 

which one walks forward through 
to—when? But what a mural! 


LEWIS GALANTIERE 


“To See Oursel’s” 


THE SAVAGE HITS BACK. By Julius E. Lips. Yale Uni- 


vi t ress. $5 


HE idea behind this book is an original and an ex- 
tremely clever one. Professor Lips has for years been 
gathering examples of the art of primitive peoples which 
show how these folk have depicted the Europeans with whom 
they have been in contact. His position as head of the depart- 
ment of anthropology in the ethnological museum in Cologne 
afforded him many opportunities to gather material of this 
sort, and the graphic story told in the preface of how he 
ection of photographs from Germany 
‘ ' ; go along with his fellow-Nordics and 
embrace Nazi dogma gives us a glimpse of the richness of his 
collection, of it a fraction is ré produced here. 
It is the author lief that through art objects of this 
ight into the reactions of native peo- 
» that came into their lives with the 
And we are convinced that he is right 
e the aspects of the life of the whites that have attracted 
the eye of the native artist. Beginning with drawings of Euro- 
pean ships, we are shown depictions of the m‘litary and early 
civilian representatives of the white man, of the “strange 


things” I 


the bearers o! le nity 


eht with them for their own use, of 
y—-priests, nuns, and Protestant mis- 
sionaries——together with certain aspects of Christian doctrine, 
of merchants and traders, and finally of the rulers of the 
various Europe nations under whose control the natives 
had come. Many of these are impressive as art—such as the 
Maori Madonna and Child, or the Congo drawing of the Cru- 
cifixion, or the Kwakiutl carving of a sailor, or the New 
Ireland masks of bearded Europeans. Others are amusing 1n 
the extret though whether they were intended as caricature 
we cannot kne Having looked at these samples of Pro- 
fessor Lips’s ¢ tion, we can well agree with his expressed 
hope that it will be po for him in the future to make 


generally available rest of his material. 


The NATION 


Unfortunately, it is difficult to be as enthusiastic about +! 
text as one can be about the illustrations. The reader mi 
well omit entirely the two opening chapters. The sketch 
the history of European expansion in the first has been bet: 
done many times elsewhere without either the unjustifi 
sweeping generalizations or the errors of fact that mark 
attempt. There is, furthermore, a naive lack of appreciation 
the “toughness” of native cultures in the face of Eur 
aggression that is surprising in one. who has done field 
among native peoples. Even more serious objections 
be raised against much of the second chapter, where 

*t 


author's theoretical position is state 1. It simply cans 
| that the “making of masks origi 


ror instance, 


in the worship of the dead” 


established, 
- while the fallacy of the 
that would endow primitive man with a special kind of 

logical” mentality has been demonstrated again and 

Excellent admonitions against confusing primitive art 
that of children of our own culture, or of our insar 

larded into these unacceptable passages, but the treatm 
a whole is such that the net result is quite confusing. Per 
this confusion is an example of what occurs when an eX] 
of the current German-Austrian ‘‘cultural-historical scl 
of ethnological theory attacks a specific problem of this 
For this school, to which Professor Lips gives his allegias 
so intent on reconstructing the history of mankind on aw 


wide scale that a particular problem such as this can 


Ww 


apy 
be seen only in terms of a frame of reference that is re 
hand. 

The underlying idea of Professor Lips in writing this 
is, however, as I said, original and worth while. It is 
hoped that it will be followed by other studies of the 
sort, but studies in which the author will be content to | 
to his problem, and not attempt to include the entire fi 
primitive art and the spread of human culture as well 

MELVILLE J. HERSKOVI 


The Treasure of Dedalus 


COLLECTED POEMS. By James Joyce. The Viking P 
$2. 


OYCE’S fifty lyrics now appear in a complete and 
ular American edition for the first time, and it is possil 
that to many readers they will come not only as a nov 
but as an incongruity. The gap between these muted s 
of love and grief and the immense verbal resources of “Ulys- 
ses” or the “Work in Progress’ requires a leap of symp 
and comprehension which few modern poets exact. But 


anyone who meets this difficulty will find it overcome if he 


returns to the proper context of these poems—the "'P: 
of the Artist as a Young Man.” Their slender chime 
glancing music haunted the youthful mind of Stephen D 
alus. They originated in that “treasure of phrases” f1 
which, during his troubled explorations of Dublin, he : 


and beauty of language. 


Words. Was it their colors? He allowed them to gk W 
fade, hue after hue: sunrise gold, the russet and green of 


orchards, azure of waves, the greyfringed fleece of clouds 


it was not their colors: it was the poise and balance of 
period itself. Did he then love the rhythmic rise and fa 
words better than their associations of legend and col 

was it that, being as weak of sight as he was shy of mit 
drew less pleasure from the reflection of the glowing set 


world through the prism of a language manycolored and 
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storied than from the contemplation of an inner world of indi- 
vidual emotions mirrored perfectly in a lucid, supple periodic 
prose. 
Thus Dedalus stood poised between the twin sirens of his 
early reveries—the subtleties of legend and dialectic and the 
ric of his sensibility—and throughout the “Portrait” it 
; ‘the inner world of individual emotions” that held his 
ear; the “language manycolored and richly storied” was yet to 
come. The boy “allowed his mind to summon back to itseif 
the age of Dowland and Byrd and Nashe”; or “passing a 
grimy marine dealer's shop beyond the Liffey he would 
repeat the song by Ben Jonson which begins, ‘I was not 
wearier where I lay’; “his mind when wearied of its search 
for the essence of beauty amid the spectral words of Aris- 
totle or Aquinas turned often for its pleasure to the dainty 
songs of the Elizabethans .. . to hear the grave and mocking 
music of the lutanists or the frank laughter of waistcoateers:” 
A soft liquid joy flowed through the words where the soft 
long vowels hurtled noiselessly and fell away, lapping and flow- 
ng back and ever shaking the white bells of their waves in mute 
> and mute peal and soft low swooning cry; and he felt 
it the augury he had sought in the wheeling darting birds and 
the pale space of sky above him had come forth from his 
rt like a bird from a turret quietly and swiftly. 


Here Joyce is both his own biographer and his own critic. 
He names the origins of his verse, its continuous derivations 
from Elizabethan music and folk-song, Celtic balladry, and 
the word-magic of the modern impressionists, and he de- 
scribes exactly the quality of feeling and imagination out of 
which his lyrics crystallized. He expresses the ordeal of con- 
fusion and curiosity out of which they were born, and the 
flaw that lurks in verse so impressionable, imitative, and 
spellbound by sound and cadence. For all the unity of this 
slim volume, it holds a variety of echoes. Irish folk-song is 
the least of them, for the greater impulse is aristocratic and 
sensuous. Dowland, Byrd, Nashe, and Jonson figure clearly 
enough, but a more cavalier elegance lilts elsewhere; Ver- 
laine’s tones are almost literally reproduced in Alone and 
“All day I hear”; a kind of heraldic splendor, perhaps from 
Hugo or Meredith, flashes in ‘I saw an army’; and three of 
the “Pomes Penyeach” reflect the broken lights and dis- 
sonances of Joyce’s later expressionistic fictions. 

To emphasize these leanings is, of course, gratuitous: Joyce 
himself has been so profoundly aware of the risks and limita- 
tions of such verse that he has made the extension and mas- 
tery of them his creative problem. It is a verse that must be 
saved from pastiche by the firmest possible sincerity in style, 
and it requires a long labor of assimilation and experiment— 
Stephen's hourly preoccupation—before a personal tone is 
finally achieved. Consequently, in even so thin a collection gra- 
lations of quality and success are sharp. In half the pages the 
mood of plaintive heartbreak or swooning despair becomes 
monotonous, and understudy is so obvious that a single mis- 
placed syllable becomes a discord. In “Chamber Music” this 
especially so, but in most of the later “Pomes Penyeach” 
tecling is reduced to so faultless a simplicity, grief to so ex- 
quisite an ache, and the sentiment of beauty to such fastidious 

ight that the poet’s doubts become instantly resolved, sim- 
plified, and dismissed, and the result is some of the purest 
trains of lyric utterance to be found in the English of any 

ntury. It appears at its finest in Simples, Tutto é Sciolto, 

Flood, A Flower Given to My Daughter, “Thou leanest to 
shell of night,” and “Though I thy Mithridates were.” 

\ book that contains these and a dozen lyrics of equal purity 
lust be valued not only for what it shows of the initial poetic 
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impulse of a man who conjured from his innate passion for 
language some of the major prose of our time, but as a book 
of airs in the finest tradition of English speech, flattering alik: 
to its models and to the ear and feeling of Joyce’s contem- 


poraries. MORTON DAUWEN ZABE] 


Beal: Testimony and Summation 


PROLETARIAN JOURNEY. By Fred E. Beal. Hillm 
Curl. $2.75. 


| ] sinc the date line of “nowhere” to confound bot! 
the capitalist ‘justice’ that gave him a twenty-o 
year prison sentence for leading the 1929 Gastonia 
tile strike and his erstwhile Communist comrades, Fred Bea! 
addresses this communiqué to the world at large; or m 
specifically to such persons as may be interested in 
“truth.” For the liberal apprentices of radical politics it v 
prove most inconvenient. Those who dare to read it will dou! 
less sigh, like the hill-billy grandmaw when she first heard 
story of the Crucifixion, “Well, it’s a turrible story. Let's hope 
t'want so.” 

Unfortunately, there is good reason to believe that B 
story is true in every important particular. His career in 
radical labor movement in Lawrence, Dover, New B 
ford, and Gastonia is to a large extent a matter of pu 
record. After the patently framed Gastonia conviction he and 
four of his six codefendants, each out on $5,000 bail pending 
the appeal of their cases, sailed for Soviet Russia against 
wishes of the Central Committee of the American Con 
munist Party. Beal says he never intended to skip bail; t 
he merely wanted a brief vacation in the workers’ father 
land; that even before they reached Russia he and R 
Hendricks had repented leaving America and wrote the C 
munist Party asking for their return fare, saying they were 
prepared to serve their sentences if the appeal to the Supreme 
Court went against them, as it did. But the Comintern, with 
out consulting either Beal or his codefendants, reversed the 
decision of the American Communist Party, told the five 
Gastonia refugees to remain in Russia, and eventually brought 
over the remaining two. 

Beal never reconciled himself to this decision; he 
promised the Gastonia workers that he'd stick until they | 
a firmly established union; instead he had skipped out—a 
kind of Lord Jim slip which he never forgave himself. He 
begged the Comintern to let him go back, he wrote letters to 
Roger Baldwin, with the result that in September, 1930, a 
story in the New York Times caused a considerable sensation 
Beal and Red Hendricks, it appeared, would prefer a North 
Carolina jail to the Soviet utopia. As guests they were, in fact 
both unhappy and troublesome. Beal saw too much of bi 
workers’ misery and bureaucrats’ cynicism. As a student in 
the Lenin school he was compelled to parade with his fellow 
students past the Palace of Labor on the night Ramzin was 
tried, shouting, “Death to the wreckers!”” The Sacco-V 
zetti case had made Beal a Communist. The Ramzin trial and 
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How I burned with shame at the sight of this organized mol 
inspired with lust for blood. I, too, had faced death at t! 
hands of biased justice, a system of justice which I had fough 
to the limit. Was this to be the system of the new society, th 
drilled and cowed crowd led by packs of bloodhounds, and al! 
in the name of socialism? 


In 1931 Beal returned to America with the expectation that 
he and Hendricks would surrender to the North Carolina 
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orities. But Hendricks didn’t appear; interest in his case 
lapsed, and Beal decided to Zo back to Russia. His job on 
return was to supervise the foreign workers at the Khar 
tractor plant. But the G.P.U. representative objected to 
s ‘bourgeois’ notion of letting these workers have their 





bout living and working conditions; when they staged a 
rer march on the factory Beal was obliged to denounce the 
fected workers as ‘‘fascists.”” Later when the 1933 famine 
Ukraine, Beal saw the dead villages and the signs on 
raves: “I love Stalin. Bury him here as soon as pos- 
Both Hendricks and Beal returned finally to Ameri 
former to be betrayed to the police, so Beal says, by a 
nunist Party member, Beal to publish articles on Soviet 
1 in the Daily Forward and in the Hearst press. For this 
ikes no apology, though most independent radicals and 
rtunists would enter a strong demurrer at this point. 
il’s book is well organized, well written, and on the 
pretty convincing. It is not the whole truth about Soviet 
1 or about the Communist Party, but it is some of the 
And the truth needs to be told, even though one would 
preferred a more balanced and more philosophic testi- 


JAMES RORTY 


Of Two Minds 


MIND MISLAID. By Henry Collins Brown. E. 
and Company. $2. 
(IND RESTORED. By Elsa Krauch. G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 


$2.50. 


P. Dutton 


NE of the most significant discoveries of Sigmund 
Freud was that the mentally ill—given a sympathetic 
nce—want to talk about themselves, want to express 
ething verbally which their symptoms are not quite suc- 
ful in representing, and that the complete verbalizing of 
s repressed material is of therapeutic value. Listening hour 
hour and day after day to the circumstantial, meander- 
narratives of these 


often unreasonable and inaccurate 


nts is a part of the technique of psychiatric therapy. 

lt is in this spirit that we should accept the increasingly 
merous books in which the reading public is made the 
tening physician. Very few of them have achieved great 
pularity, although the sociological success of Clifford Beers’s 
A Mind That Found Itself” and the literary success of Sea- 
brook’s “Asylum” seem to have raised publishers’ hopes in 
td to the sales appeal of this class of literature. We must 
not expect from their authors fairmindedness, detachment, or 
curacy. We must be willing to forgive bad taste, bad Eng- 
bad judgment, bad information. We must be willing to 
ok around these things to the motive that urged them thus 
expose their intimate life and sufferings to the world. And 
we, the reading public, are not physicians or psycho- 
alysts, we must admit that it is not for us to point out the 
essential narcissism gratified by the display. We must just 
sume that this gratification is part of the therapeutic proc- 

ess and extract what value we can from the material itself. 
Henry Collins Brown is the founder of the Museum of the 
City of New York and the author of numerous books about 
New York. He was replaced as director of the museum by a 
younger man, and he ascribes to this disappointment the onset 
f an acute mental illness for which he was committed in 
iis late sixties to a private sanitarium near New York. Though 
this illness lasted three years, he recovered and has since 
written several other books. According to the publisher's note 
he is now seventy-five years old. His ostensible object in “A 
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demonstrate that pessimism in regard 


t ntal ills is unjustified and also that the taboo con- 
rning mental il is a hindrance to its proper treatment. 
High-min | ; tl iuthor’s p Irpose was, the reviewer 

must point ¢ it is not news that such seriously ill 

patients often recover Il intelligent people know that. Per 

h f ll believe that “once insane, always 


msat but | it psychiatrist s stan ipoint a more serious 


ent of the mentally ill is the too 


yptimism which prevails, The average person, having 
experienced innumerable minor mental ills, is apt to discount 
their seriousness and the necessity of treatment. 
But ther more serious objections to Mr. Brown’s book. 
It is written in the jocular, breezy, raconteur style of the 
new pape! rep reer assigned to a local-color story. It is re- 
plete with attempts to be funny which fall flat. One cannot 
essay to encourage the mentally ill and refer to them by such 


terms as cCucKOO, 


members of the suicide club,” ‘‘rummies,” 
“goofs.”” Brown has a curious mixture of sympathy and dis- 
dain toward his fellow-patients. Toward the institution itself 
he assumes a patronizing, humorously critical attitude, as if 
to say, “To be sure they cured me and I am grate ful to them 
and they do a lot of good, but of course, after all, they are a 
quaint, stupid, arbitrary crowd, who conduct their strange 
little village in a strange way.” 

Moreover, Brown dramatizes the life histories of the other 
patients in a way which becomes tiresome and excites incredu- 
lity; one suspects that he has taken liberties with the facts 
to make them conform to the conventional ideas about men- 
tally ill patients. My eye falls, for example, upon this, “We 
had some really distinguished guests—General Pershing, 


Ramsay MacDonald, John D., Mayor Walker, Henry Ford, 
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Napoleon, Field Marshal Foch, Herbert Hoover, Muss 
the Queen of Sheba, Mary Pickford, Greta Garbo, | 
Barrymore, Katharine Cornell, Lady Astor, Fannie Hurst 
Edna Ferber.” Now I have worked with psychiatric pat 
daily for a good many years, and in spite of popular sup; 
tions and Mr. Brown's report to the contrary, I have 1 
seen a patient who thought he was any one of these per 
and very seldom one who thought he was any person ex 
himself. While this representation of a psychiatric hospit 

a kind of fancy-dress ball may be amusing, it is not a 

It would be amazing to find popular misapprehension: 
this kind sprinkled through the account of a man who 
three years in a hospital for mental illness, if one did 
know that a man may spend many months in a ho 
without accurately observing what goes on around him 
emerge with little recollection of the mental turmoil hx 
undergone. The saving tendency of the personality to for 
what it does not choose to remember accounts for the fact t 
many of the “true-story” accounts of former patients 
most of the essential facts concerning their experiences 
dwell instead—as does Brown’s book—on more or le: 
accurate impressions and philosophical theories gleaned 
books, newspapers, and hearsay. 

Elsa Krauch’s account of the experiences of Jim Cur: 
like Brown’s book, describes the hospital residency 
mentally sick man. It fortunately escapes the error of tryir 
to be funny, although at times it goes to the other ext: 
of being maudlin and very dull, presupposing a greater 
terest on the part of the general public in the melanc! 
ratiocinations of a neurotic mind. Miss Krauch has a very 
ferent theme from that of Brown; she seems to wish to s 
that private sanitariums are a “‘racket’’ and that state hosp 
are very nice places where a person can fall back on 
benevolence of the taxpayers and get well without worry 
about what it costs to be sick. She begins with the mise: 
experiences of Mr. Curran at a cheap private sanitarium « 
thereby becomes diverted into a false representation of 
whole problem. Curran got into a bad hospital, of his 
selection, and then into a good hospital ; the first one 
pened to be a private one and the second a public one. | 
the author to conclude that private sanitariums are bad, 
cenary, and cruel and that state hospitals are generous, 
and benevolent is inaccurate and misleading. 

It is true that most state hospitals do their job, the cust 
care of large masses of patients who cannot afford ti 
elsewhere, fairly well. It is also true that there are some pr 
vate psychiatric hospitals which do not do this much. But ! 
point is that one can choose one’s sanitarium and one cant 
choose one’s state hospital. So long as the only criteria app! 
by those seeking the best psychiatric institution for the tr 
ment of themselves or someone near to them are the chea' 
ness and the proximity, One must expect institutions to © 
such as that described by Elsa Krauch. 

Except for this bias “A Mind Restored” is a better | 
than “A Mind Mislaid’”’; it is a more accurate book, a bett 
written book, but it also a more tiresome book. It is q 
suitable to give to the relatives of patients who, on ac 
of their economic condition, are obliged to accept state ! 
pital care and want to think they are doing the best thir 
Brown's book, on the other hand, may entertain a few 


cannot be wisely given to those whom it was presumably in- 


tended to encourage. KARL A. MENNINGI 


{ Mr. Krutch’s drama column, which is unavoidably om 
from this issue, will appear as usual next week.} 
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"Uncritical Support” 


At the moment the outstand- 


tical phenomenon in America is 
yr tt win \ an afrtic- 

st in politics to line up on the 

1e: for or against Roosevelt. The 

n which leaps to the mind is the 
ent of Hugo Black to the Su- 
Court and the liberal reaction to 
ire of his membership in the 
Klux Klan. 
gy or justification for Judge 
ippointment on the part of lib- 
lers like Senator George Norris, 
n, and the New Republic is 

re alarming than the President's 


To some of us the tone 


failure to investigate charges 
ere matters of common gossip in 
‘ton as well as in Alabama. Let 
t, as The Nation has been at such 
to point out, that Hugo Black as 


. had a good legislative r I, 
fter March 4, 1933; that the 
inst his appointment in im 
irters a 5s mo from a 


Mr. Roosevelt 
ve of civil liberty; and that some 
s have their own share of the 
hology. What else should we 


than 


. } 
mclst 
iscrealt 


r Black’s appointment might 
1 defensible if he had ever pub- 
idiated the Klan or expressed 


yr his former membership in it. 


nothing of the sort. He deliber- 


to take the risk of this dis- 
uning under the omp ilsion 
ondemnation either 


1 in the principles of the Klan 


because 


he was politician enough, or 


*h, to give nominal allegiance 


ler to rise to power. It is sim- 


true that he has atoned by deeds, 
words. He, the leading liberal 
the 


spt ke out on 


ro case. He on commonly under- 
) be unalterably opposed to the 
inti-lynching law. And it is pre- 
ses involving the rights of 
in which the power of the Su- 
Court may be most useful and by 


1a, never 


ts sincere devotion to liberty can 
tested. Yet in the face of these 
facts that gallant old liberal, 

Norris, finds the Senator's ap- 

nt “wonderfully good,” and the 
public from its Olympian heights 
“We might remember that in 






Letters to the Editors 


Alabama in 1923 joining the Kla 


n was 
much like what j ) 7 Rotary or Ki- 
wanis or the Lions is in some small Mid 
western town.” 

I have no enthusiasm for these organ- 


izations, but when I read those words my 
mind went back to a singularly unpleasant 
specimen of humanity to whom I was in- 
troduced in Tampa, Florida, after the 
Shoemaker murder, with the assurance 
that he was a Klansman but a Klansman 
that he ¢ 
never 


of standards; ways told the boys 


they should use chains but only 
belts to beat up the objects of their wrath. 
All of which the man in question con- 
firmed and on to warn me 
that, of course, no one who was a mem- 
ber of the Klan could ever admit it 
openly to outsiders. The situation in Ala- 
bama in 1926 was essentially no different 
than that in Florida in 1935, and I rise 
to the defense of Rotary against the New 
Re public’s comparison. At the very least, 
whatever Black’s later useful- 
ness, his Klan membership, unless he 


can completely disprove the charges 


then went 


Senator 


brought against him, disqualifies him 
for the Supreme Court of the United 
States. It is too late now for mere dis- 
avowal of present belief in the Klan to 
rehabilitate the Judge’s integrity. New 
Dealers among lawyers are not so few 
ind far between that the President had 
ternative to appointing senator 
Black. 
Indeed, the 
to appoint first Joe Robinson and next 
Hugo Black to the Supreme Court is a 
more effective against the 
adequacy of his plan for reforming the 


President’s willingness 


argument 


court than anything which his enemies 
have said. From the first appointment he 
was saved by Divine Providence or the 
Roosevelt luck. From the second, abun- 
dant warnings to him and to the Senate 
did not suffice to save him. And in effect, 
with this record plainly set out before 
them, the liberals say: “Well, anyhow, 
Roosevelt and Black hate the economic 
royalists; what else matters?’”” Human 
liberty matters, fair play, and a reason- 
able regard for the means one chooses 
to achieve one’s end. 

It would scarcely be worth while to 
add to the torrent of words concerning 
the Black appointment were it not that 
both the appointment and the liberals’ 
attitude toward it so completely illus- 
trate the danger of the uncritical sup- 





' Mr. Ri velt 

N D I rt 

fl ( t is of w is f 
I ( \ } { rw t 
r4 Id b \ s | Cx 
tr { » tl t ns ‘The 
I vy Le | s Roe sevelt, there- 
fore we must love him. Think how 
much better he is than Coolidge.” I do 
not, of course, accuse Senator Norris or 
T/ é Nati ym ofr th N w Re pu bli of 
going to this extreme of simplicity, but 


I 
wish even from them, and cer- 


tainly from the grou 


I could 
»s to which they 
} 


} 


| 
| 
give intellectual leader 


ship, a more vig- 
orous attention to some of the crying 


problems of the times for which the 
New Deal presents no solution 
Mr. Roosevelt is entitled to credit for 


what he has done to he Ip in the organ- 


ization of labor, but the positive record 


of his Administration in the field of 
civil liberties is not good. As for the 
problem of war and peace, we drift 
without a constructive policy. There is 


same la k of 


The ine 


proach of a new crisis cannot be 


direction in 


ap- 


met 


almost the 
economic affairs vitable 
automatically by the increased organiza- 
labor, in portant as 

by repetition of the 


tion of that is, or 


Roosevelt poli 1es 


of 1933. Is there no way in which 
thoughtful liberals and labor leaders, 
while there is still time, can make more 


effective an educational campaign for a 


program which has a positive content 


and an emotional appeal not derived 
solely from hatred of economic royal- 


ists 7 NOR MAN 
New York, September 28 
P.S 


Black’s address to change 


THOMAS 


There is nothing in Judge 
this verdict or 


He 


his liberal- 


condone his concealment of the facts 


may wish, however to prove 
ism by deeds on the court N. T. 


September 30 


Pacifism and Revolution 
Dear Sirs: Jessie Wallace Hughan’s letter 


in your issue of July 17 1s important 
in that it proves the total incapacity of 
‘revolutionary non-violent war resist- 
ance” to deal effectively with capitalism. 
Miss Hughan’s basic error is revealed 
in her opening sent 

compares the pacifists’ dilemma today 
with “that which faced their predeces- 
sors twenty years Such a com- 


ago. 


Revolutionary 
1917; a strug- 


en rival imperialist powers 
! 


parison IS impossible. 


pa ifism faced no test in 

problem to those who 

loyal both to the workers 

ie tenets of pacifism. But in 

loyalty to the international work- 

ing class demands an absolute renuncia- 
m-—and it 1s this conc! 


tion ¢ 


I f if 
sion that Miss 
She cannot do this by declaring that 


proletarian accession to power is more 


Hughan seeks to avoid. 


nt and stable if carried through 
ibly and with the active approval 
as a whole.” Agreed, of 
too, that 
often 
revolution itself.” But 
Miss Hughan well knows, ts employed 

ounter-revolution ; to refuse to de- 
the reaction 


the violence of 


tl people 
ours A TCE 1. 
us illy 


“violence . 
blocks the 
violen 2. as 


hinders and 


our gains against 

it 18 truc, negate 
our enemies but it will also insure our 
being enslaved and exploited by capit- 
talist fascism. This is no way out. 

Nor will Miss Hughan avoid the in- 
conclusion by berating the 
Republic for its early sins. 
She blames the republic for not having 
lisarmed the old-regime generals—and 


evitable 
Spanish 


t republic is paying for this today— 
but doesn’t she recognize that any such 
proposal would have called forth an 
immediate rebellion by the deposed mili- 
had to be met 


even as in 1936, by the armed might of 


tary which would have 
the peopl ? 

Miss Hughan protests against the vio- 

1 reaction- 


lence directed clerical 
How foolish that sounds here! In 


igainst 
rics 
July, 1936, in this village where I write 
the priests handled machine-guns in the 
church tower against their own parish 
1rnel 


What is M 


propos al 


Hughan’s solution? She 
negotiated peace.” I can- 
not understand the author of 
“What can be so naive. 
Imperialist powers, of course, can meet, 
fighting 
But in 
are fighting for freedom, the 


how 
Is Socialism ?”’ 
bargain 


negotiate they are 


over spoils, territory, minerals. 
Spat we 
freedom of the Spanish people and of 
the international working class. What 
this 
mean? At worst, it would mean a real 
Hitler 
that they could never obtain through 


At best 


repetition of the pre-war days, with the 


would “negotiated peace’’ really 


victory for and Mussolini—one 


force of arms it would mean a 
forces of reaction continuing their con- 
spiracies and bringing on another re- 
bellion in a few years 

The only solution is a military vic- 


tory by the armed forces of the republic, 


i victory which must inevitably be ac- 
companied by economic changes and re- 
alignments that make pacifism 
really possible and practical. This vic- 
tory demands sacrifice, death, bloodshed 
tod iy, but it is the only guaranty of peace 
and happiness tomorrow. 
SAMUEL 


will 


ROMER 


Albacete Spain, August 15 


Ossietzky 


Dear Sirs: May I direct your attention 
to the fate of Herr von Ossietzky, the 
German pacifist, winner of the Nobel 
Peace Prize in 1936, who for weeks past 
has been hovering between life and 
death, having developed grave pulmo- 
the concentration 


nary tuberculosis in 


mp in which he was imprisoned by 


the German government from 1933 to 
1936? 

Ossietzky was transferred to a sani 
tarium after the award of the prize, but 
his health has deteriorated since Novem- 
ber. The disease has attacked not only 
the lungs but the larynx and the heart. 
I have been informed by medical ex- 
perts that there is mo way of arresting 
the disease outside the Alpine climate 
of Switzerland. But the German authorit 
ties refuse to let him leave the country. 

Recent articles in the German press 
have described Herr von Ossietzky as a 
free man and as recovering his health. 
But a comparison of the various articles 
with interviews 
with Ossietzky arranged by the German 
authorities showed them to be full of 
that Herr 
von QOssietzky is neither free 


health 


with one another and 


contradictions. It is certain 


no; in 


It is heartrending to think of this 
martyr slowly languishing and doomed 
premature death. I cannot see 
how it can be to the interest of anyone 
to let Ossietzky die in virtual imprison- 
ment; and I believe it to be to the in- 
terest of every genuine friend of peace 
that his life should be saved. 

HENRI LAFONTAINE, President 
International 


Brussels, August 30 


to a 


Peace Bureau 


Relief for China 


Dear Sirs: The bombing of refugees and 
the civilian population of numerous 
Chinese cities during the past week will 
greatly aggravate the already stupendous 
problem of civilian relief in China. It 
is conservatively estimated that the num- 
ber of refugees exceeds those cared for 
at the time of the Great War, and 
Chinese resources are wholly insufficient 


The NATION 
No public driv 


vet been undertaken to aid non " 
ant war victims, but the American Red 
Cross has agreed to forward such funds 


to provide relief. 


i) 


as may be contributed to its local 
ters to the Chinese Red Cross for 
purposes. In view of the grave imn 
need, I strongly urge that individ 
and organizations desirous of mitigati 
this frightful suffering act immedi " 
without waiting for a more formal 
peal. WILLIAM M. CHADBOI 
in Comn 
Peace and Security in the Pa 
New York, September 29 
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LUDWIG LORE contributes comment 
on European affairs regularly to the > 

York Post in a column headed 
the Cables.’ He has 


visit to Europe. 


just returned 


THOMAS MANN has begun publica- 
tion in Zurich of a new magazii 
ure and Value. In a foreword to t 


issue he sets forth his political ideals, 


HARVEY PINNEY is an inst 
American history at Washington Squar 
College, New York University. 


GEORGE LAMBERT has been w 
as a labor organizer in the deep 
At present he is the national organi 


of the Socialist Party assigned t 


LEWIS GALANTIERE is the 
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MELVILLE J. 


J. HERSKOVITS 
sor of anthropology at N 


Nort! Ww este 
University, is the author of “I 
Haitian Valley.” 


MORTON DAUWEN ZABEL 
publish this fall a collect:on ot 
criticism, “Literary Opinion in 
ica." He is working on a critic 

of Victorian poetry. 


JAMES RORTY has recorded 
of a journey across the United S 


his book “Where Life Is Better 
KARL A. MENNINGER, w: 


psychiatrist, will publish this f 
Against Himself.’ 
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